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If we can set just one boy straight— 


F THESE MESSAGES Can get even one confused American boy, with 
I ears assaulted by the twisted ideologies of the world, to think 
through to the truth. . . if they can make him know he can be paid in 
this world only out of what he produces for the world... that he can 
go as far and as fast as his abilities and willingness to work will let 
him, but that no one can ever give him something for long which he 
does not earn... that both the lust for power and the surrender to 
power are admissions of weakness . . . that no force on earth can stop 
for long the principle that you prosper only by giving a little more 
than you get... that the horizons of opportunity are exactly as broad 
as your mind and heart will make them... that prosperity and peace 
and satisfaction come only from honest cooperation , . . and—finally 


—any misunderstanding can be cured by honest effort 


... if we can set just one American boy straight in his thinking, 
here’s one bunch of business men who will feel they have done something 


just as important as making even the finest turret lathe in history. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 
Machine Tools 


Cleveland 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








THE TALE OF THE SAD BUSINESS MAN / 


Ly Mr Friendly 
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(And our special I.E. Loss Control* service, the 


Mr. Friendly said, “No wonder you're pale 
greatest extra in insurance, has reduced costly 


Walkin’ around with that sad, sad tale 
But here’s the way to cut your spending... 
Give your tale a happy ending!” 


accidents, high premiums, and production costs 
for hundreds of industries!) 


Well, the man signed up . . . now his tale is gay 


(American Mutual still offers you the opportunity 
: And it reads this way: 


to save 20% on premiums . . . a savings for business 
men that amounted to more than 8 million dollars “I'm the waggingest tale in the U.S.A. 


last year alone.) Since A.M. took my cares away!” 





P. $. Ask your local American Mutual man to show you 
“The 40 Convincing Cases."’ See how 1. BE. Loss Control can 


i - help reduce overhead in your plant, Write today for “The 
: : All-American Plan for Business” and “The All-American 
j ; Plan forthe Home.” American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
i ’ roa yay See Deprt.B-52.142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch ofhices 
ES ee the first A merican liability insurance company in principal cities, Consult classified telephone directory. 





)48 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY * Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 
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NORWAY SPAIN URUGUAY 


For business conference or friendly conver- 
sation, you can now telephone to most coun- 
tries in the world. You enjoy all the advantages 
of personal, back-and-forth conversation in 
calls that are easy to make. Just say to your 
Long Distance operator: “1 want to make an 


overseas call.”’ 





BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
lial 
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THE COVER 


The newest executive vice-presiden 
of General Motors Corp., Harlow | 
Curtice, could step right into the movi 
role of a big business executive. He look 
the part—carefully groomed, impressi\ 
quiet, knowing. 

e Youthful Prodigy—Curtice—known 
intimates as “Red,” because of hi 
sandy hair—broke into the automobil 
business with AC Spark Plug e : 
February, 1914; a year later, at 21, 
Michigan- -born youth was chalet 
comptroller. He rose through the A( 
ranks until, in 1929, he was made presi 
dent of the company—by” then a divisior 
of General Motors Corp. 

Four years later he went to Buick a 
general manager. In May, 1940, he wa 
elected vice-president of G. M., and ir 
August of that year was appointed 
corporation director. 

His step-up last week to executivi 
vice-president brings him to a Detroif 
headquarters from Flint for the oe 
time. The new assignment: He wil 
supervise all corporate distribution} 
styling, engineering, personnel, emf 
ployee and public relations, purchasing} } 
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¢ More to Follow—Curtice became 55 4 
month ago. As the youngest executiv® 
vice-president with car division back} 4, 
1, he is obvious! jfilin 
grounc 1e is Obvious y a Me ajor prospec® 
tor larger responsibilities. His transfer tdj tion 
Detroit has been foreshadowed by rei tive 
cent events: During the past year, fo} wor 
example, he participated with the G.Mj} lin 
negotiating team in its dealings with 
unions. 

Curtice put Buick in fourth place in}, 
the industry; today it’s a contender for all 
third position. Such a sales volume, out ‘ 
size for a medium-to-high-priced car,4 pap 
demonstrates better than anything elsc¥also 
Curtice’s administrative ability. duc 

Curtice is expected to use in his new 
activities the same formulas whichi§The 
brought him success at Flint-good 
teamwork, expert staffing, quiet and] 
efficient progress. He'll judge perform 
ance by standard: results. 














—Complete story on General Motors® 
executive shifts starts on page 24% 
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skate ‘ Many a profit dollar goes astray, never to be seen again, when 
DACK# og. , , . 

speci ling procedures permit waste motion and needless duplica- 

fer tq) tion of work ... when lost or misplaced papers delay execu- 

y rc} tive decisions. Act now to save in ‘49. Let Remington Rand, 

“a 4 world’s leading authority on business systems, analyze your 
with) Ming requirements and suggest simplified, step-saving 

procedures. 

a ha Typical results (reported by a manufacturer): 1. An over- 
out.) all saving on office work, due to faster filing and finding of 
car,|papers; 2. Floor space saved by using filing cabinets that 
elscFalso serve as counters; 3. Long distance telephone waits re- 


% duced through rigid control over routing and filing of orders. 
news 

hich|}There’s no interruption of your office routine when you 
FOO q 
and 

orm 


FREE FOLDER “Remington Rand Filing Systems” presents— 
@ in convenient, condensed form — basic facts for executives on 
ctor today’s most successful methods of filing. Ask for your 
copy of LBV 395 A. 


COPYRIGHT 1946 REMINGTON RAND INC. 


1948) 


“or SAVE STEPS - - - Simplify Your Filing for 1949 


switch to simplified filing, and no need to put temporary em- 
ployees on your payroil. Our Records Installation Specialises 
take full responsibiliry for setting up the new system and” 
training your personnel to operate it at top efficiency. For de- 
tails, phone our nearest office or write Sys- 
tems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


Everything you need to 
simplify and save: Kardex 
Visible Systems for Ad- 
ministrative Control . . . A » 
Filing Systems, Equip- & ° 
ment and Supplies . 3 2 
Loose Leaf Systems .. . ‘4 a 
Certified Fire Protection “an? 
for Vital Records at Point 

of Use. 


Reminglon Rend 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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American-Standard 


Did you ever see 
a table like this ? 


PROBABLY NOT. Because this kind of table is 
seldom on public view. It’s an autopsy table... 
used for post mortem examinations. 

It's manufactured by American-Standard. And 


serves as a graphic example of the variety and 


specialization of the American-Standard 
line of heating equipment and plumbing 


fixtures. 


We make heating equipment and 
plumbing fixtures for all the normal and 
regular needs, yes. But we also make 
them for scores and scores of special 
needs which you might not think of once 


in a lifetime. 


No other manufacturer has so complete a line. 
No other manufacturer offers such a wide variety 
é of both heating equipment and plumbing fixtures 
ae for everything from a tiny home to a transatlantic 
liner, from hospitals and schools to hotels and 


tourist courts. 


This is one reason, we think, why American- 
Standard is “First in Heating and Plumbing.” 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpora- 


tion, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Sewumg home and industry 


AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS ®& DETROIT LUBRICATOR * 
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Wall Street is showing distinct uneasiness about profits in 1949. 





That has had a lot to do with the stock market's inability to get any 
place since the “‘bull market signal’’ three months ago (page 100). It had a 
lot to do with the sharp and disturbing spill at the start of this week. 

Market analysts don’t figure this means any deep dip in business. 
But they do think that break-even points will begin to mean something by 
next year; up to now, these have just been something to talk about. 





Worry centers mainly on consumers’ ability to pay present prices. If 


they can’t, prices will be tested and profits could suffer. 
- 





Air pockets in commodity prices are bound to create inventory problems 
for affected companies. The recent sharp spills in cottonseed oil and wool 
—following those in grains and cotton—provide examples. 

These haven’t spread into industrial prices generally. Yet they are dis- 
quieting samples of what might happen. Shades of 1920! 

eo 
Bulwarks of the price structure, as far as free markets go, are the metals 





—both ferrous and nonferrous. 
Only in rare cases is there enough metal to go around. And renewed 
emphasis on stockpiling is a virtual guarantee against any early surplus. 
Nothing but a rush of imports would cause the metal trades to fret. 





6 . 

Supplies of lead are, if anything, tighter than ever. But the end of the 
St. Joseph Lead strike this week should at least help a little. 

Nobody makes much of the decline of lead consumption in May (from 
about 90,000 tons of primary and secondary in April, to 81,000 in May). No 
single line was down notably, and use apparently has picked up again. 

Even storage batteries seem to be going as strongly as ever. They no 
longer are hard to get at retail, yet manufacturers report no slackening in 
demand. Some argue that old cars are hard on batteries. 

Peak needs for lead as paint pigments may be behind us. Even so, the 
high level of construction assures a healthy market for some time. 





Competitive materials are creeping in as cable coverings. But time will 

have to test the permanence of these changes on a price-quality basis. 
e 

Renewed talk of aluminum shortages may be discounted somewhat. At 
least, that is the story told by today’s market conditions. 

Demand is very large, to be sure. Yet producers have surprised most 
observers by their ability to increase output. Neither floods in the Northwest 
nor threatened power shortages have set them back too much. 

The results may be judged from the scrap market. Most of the pre- 
miums recently paid for secondary aluminum have disappeared. 

* 

Aluminum output isn’t apt to be snagged any time soon by lack of the 
basic raw material. Both domestic production and imports of bauxite in the 
quarter ended June 30 were the highest since the war. 

Output in this country was 368,000 long tons. The closest postwar ap- 
proach to that was 323,000 in the third quarter of 1946. 

Imports topped 600,000 tons against a 1947 high of 510,000. 

* 

Meetings in Washington next month on metals stockpiling will merely 

formalize a system that’s already beginning to function. Specific quantities 
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of critical metals will be supplied to the government monthly by domestic 
producers. 

Fortunately, the government has given up asking for a great deal. And 
industry is glad to comply now so as to avoid bigger demands later. 

Another thing that will aid the ‘‘free’’ market: The stockpilers are 
willing to settle commitments rather than commodities. 

* 

Better crops in Europe don’t mean that U. S. exports will fade away. 

Latest Dept. of Agriculture figures indeed show a fine comeback in 
western Europe. Potatoes will be more plentiful than before the war; bread- 
grain supplies are 37% above last year, only 12% below prewar. 

But bread grains in Belgium, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom still will fall 40-million to 50-million bu. short of the 1935-39 
average. 

And, from 1935 to 1939, those countries imported 300-million bu. a 
year. 

Thus, in these five countries alone, there is a shortage of about 350- 
million bu. of grain this year by prewar standards. Allow for growth in popu- 
lation, and the market is a pretty sizable one. 

ar 

Cotton, as well as corn, is going to pose a storage problem this year. 

The trouble is not the size of the crop alone. lt is partly that a lot of 
cotton isn’t going to move promptly into trade channels; much will be stored 
under government loan while growers wait—and watch prices. 

Normally, loan cotton would go into warehouses. But this year there 
apparently isn’t enough warehouse space available. 

In any event, Uncle Sam has decided to loan on farm-stored cotton. 
This is normal procedure for grain, but it’s the first time for cotton. 

s 

Current conditions in the textile trade leave some doubt that we will 
consume as much cotton this season as the 9.1-million bales of domestic fiber 
used in the year ended last July 31. 

However, the first month of the new season showed a gain. Consump- 
tion in August was 738,732 bales against 712,864 in the same 1947 month. 
* 

Exports aren’t helping the sick price situation in the fats and oils. 

Allocations for export in the fourth quarter this year total 165-million 
Ib. Last year, the allocation was 453-miilion lb. Enough soybeans and peanuts 
to yield 88-million Ib. of oil also will be set aside for export. 

o 

Consumers have some hope of lower clothing prices from the slump in 
wool. The price has dipped from around $2 a Ib. to $1.70 in two months. 

Labor costs are slightly higher in wool than in cotton textile manufactur- 

ing. Even so, with wool selling at $1.70 a Ib. against 31¢ for cotton, raw 


material is an important item in cost of wool fabrics. 
e 


Steady growth of manufacturing inventories continues to contribute to 
over-all business activity. And it also adds to the danger if prices slide. 


Manufacturers’ stocks rose about $175-million in July, reaching a total 
of $31.1-billion. 

All inventories—trade and retail, as well as manufacturing—hit $51.7- 
billion, rising by about $400-million during July. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 25, 1948, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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1945 1946 1947 1948 1948 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . *192.8 193.2 195.9 187.7 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
wanen mnpot aperations (9% of capacily). 6... ios ccc c ec ccc ccc cccescccces 96.1 96.1 95.9 94.1 97.3 
enneetstens cn eeimeienes Gea COON. «|... ck nko vc cca es caceccocentecee 93,119 +78,677 113,324 109,734 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $23,360 =$23,138 $23,346 $21,513 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ............-.-602 eee ee eeee 5,426 5,166 5,391 4,977 3,130 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.).... 2.2... cee cece ccc cc ccc ccccccccces 5,294 5,346 5,521 5,200 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms). ............ 0 eee ce eee ee ee eeees 2,155 +1,997 2,082 2,101 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............- 84 85 82 88 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ... 2... 16s cee eee eee eee 64 64 67 66 52 
pumnenny im clpceinem. (RRNOME) . 5 ow kee sneer ecccecewcrceeee $28,156 $28,287 $27,979 $28,633 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ —2% + 16% + 15% -1% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............-..-.-0+-eee eee 84 83 94 73 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 — 100), TON REED Reece evden 177 158.4 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)............. ee eee 420.7 421.4 424.9 429.0 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 277.6 +278.1 278.3 272.0 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 340.2 345.0 348.9 380.4 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, tom)........... 2-26-06 e cee eee eee e ners $93.86 $93.86 $93.86 $75.41 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom).............00e seen eee cece eeeeeee $43.16 $43.16 $43.16 $37.75 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 2.6.6... cece eee eee eens 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Kansas City, bu.)... 2.2.0... cece cence cece cece cececccceccees $2.22 $2.20 $2.18 $2.72 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)....... 6... eee cece cece eee e eee e neces 5.6le¢ 5.66¢ 5.76¢ 6.32¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............--eeeeeer cence 31.28¢ 31.24¢ 30.89¢ 31.44¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.)... 0.2.2... cece eee e eee cece cree neecceeees $1.640 +$1.174 $1.780 $1.745 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).. 2.0.0.2... 20.0 cece ee eeeee 23.02¢ +22.85¢ 23.08¢ 16.62¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).......-..--0eeeeeeeeeeeee 124.1 125.4 127.2 119.9 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).........-++-+++ 3.46%  +3.46% 3.45% 3.26% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..........--+++-++++ 2.84% 2.84% 2.84% 2.63% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..........+.++++ 13-13% 14-13% 14-11% 14-14% = 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14-13% 14% 18% 1% 4-3 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..........-.---++++e+0% 47,446 46,932 46,746 47,498 +#27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...........-----+++++ 63,718 63,291 63,399 64,714 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks........-...----- 15,183 14,931 14,872 12,858 ++t6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks... .......... 0-0 0-eeeceereeeees 1,519 1,491 1,431 1,899 +t1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 34,744 34,652 34,904 39,022 t+15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks...........----++--+eeeeeees 4,475 4,416 4,405 4,309 44,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks. ....... 2... ccccccccccccccccccecccceces 1,810 1,020 770 1,055 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding... ........+eeeeeeeeeeccceereecees 21,921 21,834 22,125 22,394 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended September 18th. “Yate for "Latest Week" on each series om request. 


+Revised. 
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his Electtic Fiano’ 
plays i tune 
in TONS 


Fingering the ‘‘keyboard’’ of this switch 
panel, one man controls the flow of coal being 
washed, graded, and poured into waiting railroad 
cars at a modern mine preparation plant. 

Yes, aboveground as well as below, mechanical 
power replaces human muscle in America’s pro- 
gressive mines. Machinery makes the job easier, 
safer, and more productive. In fact, the American 
coal miner now produces more tons per day by 
far than the miner of any other nation. 

To continue this production record and meet in- 
creasing demands for coal, the industry will have 
to spend over half a billion dollars in the next 
three years alone in improving existing mines and 
opening new ones. This is over and above the in- 
creasing day-to-day costs of mine operation—and 


a large part must come out of earnings. 


Only by such expenditures for new machines can 
the coal industry pay its workers the average 
weekly wage which now is the highest of any 


-major industry. Only by such expenditures for 


opening new mines can it assure adequate future 
production of high quality coals. And only by 
such expenditures for new mining methods can it 
reduce costs that are reflected in the price of coal. 

Adequate earnings plowed back into the busi- 
ness will help make possible an even greater 
supply of coal at reasonable prices—to the benefit 
of the nation and the coal industry alike. 


BITUMINOUS &» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL. INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





TRANS-ARABIAN PIPELINE squab- 
ble is building up again. A decision on 
whether to continue construction of 
Arabian-American Oil Co.’s project must be made 
within the next few weeks. 

The issue comes down to this: Can the econ- 
omy at home stand a 50,000-ton whack out of its 
tight steel supply over the next three months? This 
is about what it'll take to get the pipeline moving 
westward again to its terminus on the Mediterran- 


ean (page 117). 
* 


There has been a three-month layoff on ship- 
ments of pipe, since Sen. Wherry’s small business 
committee jawboned the Administration into a 
truce. Commerce Secretary Sawyer promised then 
that he would grant no export licenses during the 
July-September quarter. It was a victory for 
domestic users: 90,000 tons of steel that would 
have gone into Middle East pipe went into utility 
pipelines and barge building here at home. 

Now it’s a safe bet that Commerce will give a 
green light to Aramco to resume shipments. 
Wherry will kick up another fuss, but he won't 
fare so well this time. 

Marshall and Forrestal are again pressuring 
for the pipeline—to get more oil to fuel ECA coun- 
tries and the U. S. fleet; Krug wants the oil to ease 
the drain of record peacetime consumption on 

“Western Hemisphere supplies. They have again 
formally urged Commerce to O.K. export licenses. 


Any allocation at all to Aramco in the next 
quarter amounts to a promise that it will get the 
200,000-odd tons needed to finish the pipeline— 
sometime in 1950. What's ahead is the long hop 
to Sidon on the western end. 

Note: Aramco has already told Consolidated 
Steel Corp. to start making 30-in. pipe again for 


the project. 
i] 


A THREE-MAN EXPEDITER TEAM to hustle 
up manganese imports from Africa and India is 
being sold to the National Security Resources Board. 
The team would go over the heads of other govern- 
ment people right to foreign mining and transport 
with this proposition: 

You show that you can increase production, 
and in return you'll get the transport equipment 
and machinery that you have been wanting from 
the U. S. 

The expediters would be ‘’big name’’ men 
from business—men who could do some shoving, 
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if need be. Two would go abroad; their colleague 
would stay home to keep the Washington lines 
cleared. 

. 


The idea has a lot of appeal in NSRB. Its 
minerals people find no comfort in the fact that 
20% of U. S. manganese imports comes from 
Russia. 

The object of the expediter proposal: get the 
ball rolling on at least one vital commodity while 
ECA’s Strategic Materials Division is still in the 
negotiations state (BW-Sep.18'48,p25). 

ECA is working with colonial representatives 
on agreements for expanded production of such 
materials as graphite, manganese, mica, lead, 
cobalt, bauxite, asbestos. It'll take a couple of 
years, though, before the program will pay off in 
any marked increase in U. S. imports. 

Beyond this, ECA people saddled with the job 
are talking about setting up an RFC-like govern- 
ment agency to go in and spend where private cap- 
ital won’t. This would take new legislation—which 
would run head-on into the western mining bloc. 


COMMERCE SECRETARY SAWYER has just 
sent a two-man fact-finding board overseas to get 
him the straight stuff on Europe’s food outlook. 
One is Loring K. Macy, Commerce’s top man on 
food exports; the other is Charles N. Silcox of the 
New York State farmers’ big Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange. 

He'll use their reporting in the next round of 
his give-and-take with Agriculture Secretary Bran- 
nan over how much of this year’s grain crop the 
U. S. ships to Europe (BW-Aug.21'48,p15). Sawyer 
has been beating the drum for cutting back on 
ECA’s food shipments, spending more on machin- 
ery. 

e 

A HUNDRED GERMAN PLANTS are on the 
latest list available for reparations. It’s the biggest 
so far, and includes iron-and-steel, engine, con- 
struction-equipment, and plastics facilities. 

Of course, deals can’t be closed until the 
plants are allocated by the 19-nation Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency at Brussels. The fact that ECA 
and the State Dept. are now mulling over the whole 
reparations problem is stymying allocations. 

ECA boss Hoffman, for instance, thinks that 
some of the plants now tagged for dismantling 
would help European recovery more right where 
they are. He has authority to pick those he would 
like to have stay in Germany. It’s Marshall's job 
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to nail them down by “negotiation” with the other 
claimants. 
* 


U. S. industries have never been much inter- 
ested in German plants. The biggest item pur- 
chased so far was an aluminum-foil plant that 
Kaiser's Permanente Metals Corp. got for $203,- 
000. But Commerce has asked industries to come 
in and make their bids on the latest list, anyway. 


¢De Gaulle barometer: The French Embassy’s 
eagerness this week to open its doors to Pierre 
de Gaulle. Once inside, he trumpeted to the U. S. 
press that his brother is coming into power... . 
e Frank Banks, chief of the Interior Dept’s Colum- 
bia Basin project, has been tapped for the next 
Commissioner of Reclamation. He’s an engineer, 
and has both Republican and Democratic backing 
from westerners. .. . 

e Want a $10,000-a-year job? There are more 
than 50 of thém in government for those who can 
afford to take that kind of gamble on the election. 


OUTLOOK FROM ALBANY 


ABOARD DEWEY CAMPAIGN TRAIN—Re- 
ciprocal trade will remain U. S. policy under a 
Dewey administration. 

And so will farm-price supports—including a 
government guarantee at 90% of parity for basic 
crops and some others through next year. 

These things Dewey already has made clear. 


His tariff position came in the form of a dis- 
tinct rebuff to the high-tariff, protectionist wing 
of American industry. 

Emissaries went to Albany even before the 
campaign formally opened to argue the protection- 
ist case. Dewey pointed to the 1948 G.O.P. plat- 
form and told them that was where he stood, con- 
vention help notwithstanding. 


On farm supports, Dewey has nailed down his 
approval of the 90% floor for next year, and of a 
flexible-percentage-of-parity support thereafter. 

Dewey has no fear of crushing surpluses. 
Rather, as he sees the problem, it is still one of 
insuring enough grain production (1) to build up 
U. S. livestock herds and (2) to continue necessary 
exports to keep a hungry world from starvation. 
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DEWEY IS SAYING the things a victor say: 
after an election. He is not talking as a challenge: 
for high office, but rather as the man whose jot 
it is to soothe the passions of a bitter campaign. 

You can understand this by going back tc 
Dewey’s first speech at Des Moines and reading it 
again—the first sentence: ‘Tonight we enter upon 
a campaign to unite America.” 

You can understand, too, by rereading War- 
ren’s campaign opener at Salt Lake City: “. . . Good 
Americans are to be found in both parties; it is the 
condition of the parties at the moment which de- 
termines the favored party of the people.” 

All this high nonpartisan tone is deliberate. 
Immediate objective of the Dewey-Warren strate- 
gists is to emphasize their aloofness from the bitter 
invective of the Truman campaign, capitalize on 
that difference. 

© 


Longer-range, their objective goes deeper: It 
is to pile up as big a vote as possible as ammuni- 
tion for the day when Republicans who don’t really 
see eye-to-eye with Dewey may attempt to have 
their way. 

As governor of New York, Dewey operates on 
a teamwork basis, the rule of unanimity. As Presi- 
dent, he will of course seek to do the same thing in 
Washington. 

And the Dewey team knows that there are. 
Republicans who can be as difficult as Truman has 
found some Democrats. So the more overwhelming 
the mandate Dewey gets on Nov. 2, the more invul- 
nerable his position with the next Congress will 


become. 


A REPUBLICAN SENATE is really what Dewey 
is campaigning for. 

He is convinced that his own election is cer- 
tain. Also, he has no fears about the house stay- 
ing heavily Republican. But the Senate is nip and 
tuck (BW-Jul.17‘48,p15). 

A glance at Dewey’s itinerary on this 8000-mi. 
western swing is all you need. Only 10 of the 33 
Senate seats at stake this year are real contest. 
Dewey is concentrating, on this trip, on 6 of those 
10 states. He will go into the other four later. 

Also, Dewey is concentrating on states with 
Democratic senators whom Republicans think they 
have a chance to lick. 

Take Colorado: The state has only six electoral 
votes for President; they're Dewey’s anyway. But 
Democratic Sen. Ed Johnson is in an uphill fight to 
keep his seat. Dewey made eight stops there. 
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BACK IN 1909, Teddy Roosevelt bequeathed a trust-busting cam- TODAY, as another president faces the prospect of turning over his 


paign to the incoming president, W illiam Howard Taft 


administration to a successor . 


Truman Plants an Antitrust Time Bomb 


Justice Dept. races January deadline to pile up cases for a 


new administration to carry on. Meat suit aims at a precedent. 


President Truman’s trust busters are 
going to leave businessmen something 
to remember them by. For the next 
four months—though what look like the 
dying days of the Democratic adminis- 
tration—the Dept. of Justice will pour 
everything it has into a final, grand- 
scale antitrust drive. 

Between now and year’s end, a shower 

of new cases will hit the courts. Main 
targets will be the cost »:-living indus- 
tries. But there is no telling who else 
will be included. 
e Big Gun—Last week, the Dept. of 
Justice fired one of the biggest ant’trust 
guns in its history: Its attorneys filed 
civil suit against the Big Four in the 
meat-packing industry—Armour, Swift, 
Cudahy, and Wilson. This is a prece- 
dent-setting move, for it is aimed at a 
whole new field. It demands the break- 
up of the Big Four into 14 independent, 
competing companies. 

Justice Dept. lawyers are almost 
ready to spring new cases in milk, 
building materials, and rayon. And cur- 
rent investigations of several other in- 
dustries seem likely to produce formal 
charges before next January rolls 
around. 
¢ Democrats’ Position—The Democrats 
have at least three good reasons for 
pushing antitrust operations to the limit 
curing the next four months: 

(1) It is their last chance to take a 





swing at big business before a new ad- 
ministration takes over the government. 
The Justice Dept. can read the political 
signs as well as anyone else. It is now 
hustling up investigations that it might 
otherwise have let drag along for 
months. It wants to button up every- 
thing it can before the Republicans 
come in. 

(2) Dramatic new  cases—especially 
cost-of-living cases—provide first-class 
ammunition for the current political 
battle. Meat makes wonderful cam- 
paign material, no matter what finally 
happens to the case in the courts. 

(3) The outgoing Democrats can tie 

the hands of the incoming Republicans, 
to some extent, by bequeathing them a 
long list of active antitrust cases. It’s 
hard to stop a trust-busting campaign 
once it’s been started. 
e Precedent—Oldtimers in Washington 
remember that Theodore Roosevelt 
passed on an active antitrust program to 
his successor, William Howard Taft. As 
a result, the easy-going, conservative 
Taft went down in history as a trust- 
busting president. 

Democratic strategists think they see 
a chance to do much the same thing to 
Dewey. The new Republican attorney 
general will have to do something with 
the antitrust cases he inherits. If he 
lets them die, the Republicans may have 
some embarrassing explanations to make 





in the 1950 and 1952 elections. If he 
pushes them, he will be following a pol- 
icy that was dictated by the Democrats 
—and the Democrats won't pass up any 
chance to claim credit. 

e Time Bomb-—In this sense, the retreat 
ing Democrats are assembling a time 
bomb which they will leave behind ta 
explode long after they have left. 

The Justice Dept.’s new campaign, 

however, is more than a last-ditch polit- 
ical stratagem. The foundations for it 
were laid over a year ago, when the Anti- 
trust Division started a series of investt- 
gations into industries whose products 
are closely connected with the cost of 
living. Before the end of 1947, it was 
obvious that 1948 was going to be a big 
year for the trust busters (BW —Jan. 3 
°48,p21). 
e 16 Cases—So far, the cost-of-living 
antitrust program has produced 16 main 
cases, including the meat suit. Seven are 
in housing and building materials; seven 
in food; two in clothing. 

Most of these cases will come to trial 
late this fall or sometime next year. 
There has already been a ruling of one 
sort or another against the Justice Dept. 
in four of them. In one, the government 
ot a decision in the lower court, but 
the defendants (two St. Louis dairies) 
have appealed. In one other (cast-iron 
pressure pipe), the government got a 
consent decree. Altogether, the Anti- 
trust Division has 116 cases pending. 
This is about par for the past few years. 
e The Meat Case—The meat case is not 
only the most spectacular item in the 
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cost-of-living antitrust campaign. It is 
also the most ambitious. If the govern- 
ment should win all its points, it would 
open up a whole new field for antitrust 
operations. 

Briefly, the Justice Dept. charges that 
since 1893 the big meat packers have 
dominated the industry and restrained 
competition by: 

(1) Refraining from competing with 
one another in buying livestock; 

(2) Refraining from competing with 
one another in the sale of meat and 
meat products; 

(3) Restraining competition from in- 
dlependents; 

(4) Excluding independents from the 

meat-packing industry. 
@ Livestock—In buying livestock, the 
complaint says: The Big Four agree on 
the total number of cattle and hogs to be 
bought; each takes about the same pro- 
portions with respect to the other three 
from year to year; and on any given day, 
each takes about the same percentage 
“regardless of the number of animals 
offered for sale and regardless of their 
respective plant capacities.” 

In selling meat, the Justice Dept. 

charges, the Big Four sell at substan- 
tially the same prices and on the same 
terms. It contends: They regulate the 
supplies of meat that each will have for 
sale during the year by regulating their 
purchases of livestock; they use identical 
formulas in calculating their costs and 
determining their selling prices. 
e But a Single Thought—According to 
the Justice Dept., the packers arranged 
all this by means of direct conferences 
and agreements from 1893 until 1920. 
Since 1920, their thinking has been so 
uniform, say the antitrust lawyers, that 
they now get the same results without 
conferences. 

This is the key point in the case. If 

the Supreme Court backs up the gov- 
ernment in this line of reasoning, it 
will be saying that the dominant com- 
panies in an industry can be guilty of 
antitrust violations if they do no more 
than think and act alike. A clear-cut 
ruling to that effect would put an un- 
limited number of brand-new targets in 
the sights of future trust busters. 
e The Chances—Dept. of Justice lawyers 
think that there is a good chance of get- 
ting just such a ruling. ‘They point out 
that the Supreme Court went a long 
way down the road toward this position 
in the Cement Institute and other 
delivered-pricing cases. And the Su- 
preme Court isn’t going to change when 
the administration changes. 

Proving the charges in the meat case 

no matter how sympathetic the court— 
will be something else again. Packers 
deny that there has been any concerted 
action. And the Justice Dept. has no 
evidence of face-to-face collusion. 

e What Future?—Nobody knows just 
what will become of the meat case and 
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the rest of the antitrust active list when 
a new administration takes over. Many 
businessmen assume that they won't 
hear much about antitrust after next 
January. But many lawyers, in the 
government and out, say that these 
businessmen are going to be badly 
disappointed. 

Aside from everything else, antitrust 
never has been a party affair. It makes 
a good plank for anybody's platform. 
Republicans were the first trust busters 
(in the early 1900's). And it was a 
Republican Congress that gave the anti- 
trust division the ample appropriation 
that it is using to finance its present 
campaign. 


Prices: Confused 


Industry waits clarification 
on basing-point decision from 
Capehart committee. Plastics go 
to delivered prices. 


All was confusion on the delivered- 

pricing front this week. Only two things 
were sure: Everyone concerned will be 
happy when Senator Capehart’s investi- 
gating committee starts its hearings; 
everybody will be even happier when, 
and if, the committee finally comes up 
with legislation to clear up the uncer- 
tanties that now prevail. 
e Possible Laws—Just what kind of 
law may turn up, no one is willing to 
say for sure. One early favorite, which 
seems to have support within.the Cape- 
hart staff, is a law specifically legalizing 
freight absorption to meet the lower 
price of a competitor whose plant is 
nearer the customer. 

Another thing that may be done by 

new legislation is to define “price.” The 
Clayton act, as amended by the Robin- 
son-Patman act, prohibits price discrim- 
ination if it injures competition. But it 
leaves the important point of what con- 
stitutes price discrimination up in the 
alr, 
e Mill Net vs. Delivered—In several 
cases, the Federal Trade Commission 
has defined price to mean “mill net”— 
the net return to the producer after de- 
ducting any actual transportation cost 
that he has paid out. Under this defini- 
tion, says William Simon, counsel to 
the Capehart committee, “discrimina- 
tion occurs whenever a product is sold 
at the same delivered price to two cus- 
tomers located at unequal distances 
from the seller.” 

Many businessmen have already sug- 
gested to the committee that a x Ha 2 
definition of “‘price’’ be written into 
law. Some want price to be defined as 
meaning the delivered price the buyer 
actually pays at his plant. Others sug- 
gest that both a delivered price and 








mill-net price should be recognize 
e Cement Case—lIhe main source 
confusion over the whole matter tod 
is interpretation of the Supreme Court 
cement-case decision (BW—Jun.12'4 
p74). Many manufacturers have jumpx 
to the conclusion that the decision a 
the effect of requiring everybody to shit 
to a straight f.o.b.-mill basis. The rece: 
changeover of the steel industry (BW 
Jul.10’48,p19) did a lot to strength« 
this interpretation. As a result, man 
facturers have been shifting to f.o.| 
prices all over the industrial map. 

Experts in the field think that, i: 
most cases, such changes are totally un 
necessary. And most of them agree tha! 
the result of a continuation of suc! 
wholesale shifts will be serious disloca 
tion of our economy. 

For instance, Alfred C. Neal, vic« 

president and research director of th: 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, |as! 
week warned the meeting of the Nev 
England Council against the misinfo: 
mation that’s going around on this sub 
ject. “I believe,” said Neal, “that uni 
versal f.o.b.-mill pricing is not required 
... by the recent decisions or any that 
are in prospect.” 
e No Authority—Another speaker at th 
same meeting was Corwin D. Edwards, 
director of F'T'C’s Bureau of Industrial 
Economics. ““The commission,” he said, 
emphasizing that he spoke unofficially, 
“has no authority to require business 
men to sell f.o.b. mill, or to impos: 
upon them any other specific pricing 
practice.” 

This week, Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer publicly warned indus 
try against precipitate changeovers to 
f.o.b.-mill pricing. Such shifts, he said, 
if carried out on a broad scale, would 
have sharp repercussions on prices, em 
ployment, and business activity. 

e Exception—Among the flood of re 
ports of companies shifting from de 
livered prices to f.o.b. mill, a small 
countertrend stuck out like a_ sor 
thumb this week. Two big manufac 
turers of plastics announced that all 
their products would be sold on a de 
livered-price basis, starting Oct. 1. The 
companies: Bakelite Corp., a subsidiary 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.; and 
Dow-Corning Corp., jointly owned 
subsidiary of Dow Chemical Co. and 
Corning Glass Works. 

Bakelite’s announced reason: to 
standardize a price structure which, up 
to now, has used a confusion of differ 
ent pricing methods. This was a result 
of the rapid growth of the plastics in- 
dustry, and the number of different 
fields into which it moved. As they en 
tered a new field, the plastics makers 
found it expedient to adopt the price 
structure of their competition in that 
field. So, competing in many industries, 
they soon found themselves with many 
pricing systems. 
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GINGHAM DRESS FABRIC 





signalizes 
U, S. Rubber’s entry into new textile field 





GARDEN HOSE of Goodrich Koroseal is 


made at company’s new plastics plant 
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SIRUP CONTAINERS of stainless steel 
come off Firestone’s production line 








CONVEYOR BELTING, a Goodyear prod- RADIANT HEAT PANELS on ceiling BUG KILLER, one of U. S$. Rubber’s new 
uct, is taped to make it ready for shipment Of dairy use rubber to conduct electricity 


Rubber Industry Stretches into Non-Rubber Fields 


The Big Four tire makers are hot at each other's heels in 
competition for profitable “sidelines,” from textiles to chemicals. 


It used to be that if you bought a 
product with the name of a rubber man- 
ufacturer stamped on it, you could 
bounce that product—or stretch it. It 
was rubber. ‘Today you are likely to find 
a rubber maker’s name on a lot of things 
besides tires, galoshes, hot water bottles. 
It's turning up on dish towels, mat- 
tresses, and steel containers—to name a 
few. 

e Textiles Venture—When U.S. Rub- 
ber Co. crashed the apparel-cloth field 
last week (BW-—Sep.18'48,p28), its take- 
off was just the latest step in the indus- 
try’s high-power trend to diversification. 
The company bought the Seaboard 
Mills in Burlington, N. C., 18 months 
ago. Its aim: to bolster its output of tire 
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cord, belt duck, and other textiles for 
rubber manufacturing. 

Now U.S. Rubber has enough of 
these products to meet demand. So it 
has shifted its Burlington mills to mak- 
ing cotton and rayon fabrics for men’s 
and women’s clothing. It is introducing 
color-fast ginghams of combed cotton 
yarn, rayon suitings in stripes and boxed 
patterns. By going in for clothing tex- 
tiles, it hopes to stabilize its spinning 
operations in its other textile plants. 

e Slow Start—The rubber industry set 
out along the branching roads of diver- 
sification before the war. It moved 
slowly and somewhat timidly at first. 
What it wanted was a product or prod- 
ucts that, unlike tires, didn’t tie so 


ones, gives roaches a tough workout 


directly to sales of other products. How 
many tires you can sell depends on the 
number of cars and trucks made, the 
number on the highway. ‘lo broaden the 
base of their income and to cut out flue- 
tuations of earnings, the tire makers 
jumped into other fields. 

It’s a safe bet that, when the rubber 
industry started to branch out, it didn’t 
realize how far afield it would run. 
There’s nothing slow or timid about its 
diversification program now. Rubber 
manufacturers are moving headlong 
down a multiplicity of production lanes. 
And among the Big Four, the rivalry is 
just as hot in the new lines as it is in the 
old standbys. 

Since the war, the major companies 
have poured tens of millions of dollars 
into plastics, chemicals, foamed rubber, 
shoes, steel products, paints—along with 
tires and other rubber products. U.S 
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Rubber has spent $80-million since the 
war for expansion and modernization. 
Of that amount, $50-million has gone 
into nontire products—for new build- 
ings, machinery, and research equip- 
ment. 

Always strongly research-conscious, 

the industry has given its scientists lit- 
erally free reign. Result: a steady flow 
of new materials and products. And the 
trend shows no signs of tapering off. 
e More Plastics—One of the major side- 
lines of the tire makers is still the plas- 
tics business (BW —Mar.23’46,p56). 
Che Big Four think the sky’s the limit 
in this field. A new $4-million plant 
at Marietta, Ohio, is stepping up Good- 
tich’s plastics output. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.’s Velon and B. F. Goodrich 
Co.’s Koroseal have been showing up in 
draperies, table cloths, and shower cur- 
tains. Koroseal garden hose is another 
wrinkle; it’s coming off the lines of the 
new Marietta plant. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is bring- 

ing out a new family of vinyl chloride 
copolymers, which it has named Pilovic. 
Another new Goodyear group of rubber- 
plastic items will have its unveiling next 
week in New York at the Society of the 
Plastics Industry show. This family, a 
mixture of natural and synthetic rubber 
with plastics, is Tuf-lite. 
e Versatile—The idea of using small 
quantities of rubber to plasticize resins 
isn’t new. But Goodyear believes that 
Tuf-lite will bring new utility to the 
company’s Pliolite resins. Pliolite is al- 
ready well established in wire insulation, 
flooring, paper coating, and paint fields. 
Tuf-lite will demonstrate its versatility 
in football, polo, and industrial-safety 
helmets; in golf-club heads, bowling 
pins; water and mildew-resistant con- 
tainers; electrotype printing plates; and 
other molded articles that require high 
impact and water resistance. 

U.S. Rubber recently brought out a 

material comparable to Tuf-lite, named 
Kralite. It’s made of thermoplastic res- 
ins combined with synthetic rubber. It 
has the strength of wood, but it won’t 
split under a lumberjack’s ax. The com- 
pany thinks it has only scratched the 
surface in this product’s possibilities. 
e Foamed Latex—Another line where 
the rivalry is hot is foamed latex rubber, 
the cushioning and upholstery material. 
U.S. Rubber, Goodyear, and Firestone 
are all in on this, along with several of 
the smaller rubber companies. Unlike 
its two big rivals, U.S. Rubber makes 
its mattresses from start to finish, at 
Mishawaka, Ind. It hopes to have them 
in 500 stores by December. 

Goodvear recently put a $10-million 
plant into operation in Akron, half of 
it making foamed rubber for the mat- 
tress, automotive, and furniture indus- 
tries. 

Firestone has launched a $1-million 
Fall River (Mass.) 


expansion at its 
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New Product From Oil: Glycerine 


Glycerine-using industries now have a new 
source of supply in petroleum. Last week, 
Shell Chemical Corp. started commercial 
production of glycerine from petroleum at 
its brand-new Houston (Tex.) plant (BW— 
Dec.21'46,p21). Shell Development Co., re- 
search and development affiliate, worked out 
the synthesis used in the $8-million plant. 


Glycerine from petroleum will help ease the 
squeeze on conventional sources of supply, 
the soap and fatty acid industries. In recog- 
nition of this work, Shell Development 
Co. is slated to get this year’s award for 
Chemical Engineering Achievement, which 
is sponsored by Chemical Engineering, a 
McGraw-Hill publication. 





plant to keep up with growing demand 
for the foamy material. 

e Belting—Another boomer is the in- 
dustrial conveyor belt. ‘This isn’t a new 
venture for the rubber industry. But 
since the war it has climbed to new 
importance. 

Goodrich thinks so well of its belt- 

ing operation that it started work a few 
weeks ago on a multimillion dollar fac- 
tory in Akron to increase its conveyor- 
belt output. 
e Chemicals—Tire makers have always 
been more or less involved in the chem- 
ical industry. The advent of synthetic 
rubber during the war shoved them into 
the chemical business up to their necks. 
Chemicals are fast becoming one of 
their chief sidelines. 

Goodrich has set up a separate di- 
vision to handle the 200-odd chemicals 
that have already made Goodrich a 
potent name in the chemical world. 
(The subsidiary also runs Goodrich’s 
synthetic plant, which went into opera- 
tion this year. The plant has doubled 
Goodrich’s output of Geon, a plastic 
raw material.) 

The Goodrich chemical line now in- 
cludes accelerators, plasticizers, and 
other mixing agents for the rubber and 
plastics industry. It also includes in- 
secticides and fungicides. One of its 
newest as an agricultural spray that 


forms a rubber-like protective film over 
fruit. 

e Insecticides—U.S. Rubber is going 
strong in the insecticide line. A few 
weeks ago it came up with two non- 
poisonous chemicals that guard against 
plant diseases and seed rot. Their names: 
Spergo and Phygon. 

Another insecticide, developed by 
U.S. Rubber’s agricultural laboratory, is 
Syndeet-30. The company says this is 
better than DDT for getting beetles, 
aphids, and bugs off shade trees. 

With an eye on its big competitors, 

Firestone has just opened a new chem- 
ical pilot plant. 
e Others in the Line—A complete list- 
ing of tire-makers’ products would read 
like a Who’s Who of new products. 
Some of the most interesting are: 

Radiant heating panels. Goodyear and 
U.S. Rubber almost ran a dead heat in 
bringing out this new type of heating 
element. What they did was to com- 
pound a new rubber that conducts elec- 
trical current. Normally rubber acts as 
an insulator against electricity. Turn on 
the light switch and you have a panel 
that radiates heat. 

Both U.S. Rubber’s Uskon and 
Goodyear’s Pliotherm have been in- 
stalled in scores of homes, farm build- 
ings, garages, and recreation rooms. 

Stainless steel. Firestone is still the 
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Jone rubber company in this field. It’s 
already a major producer of steel beer 
barrels. Recently it has added milk con- 
tainers. Latest development is a stain- 
less steel sirup-dispensing tank for the 
soft-drink industry. Firestone says the 
velvet-smooth interiors make the con- 
tainers bacteria-proof, and that they 
aren’t affected by fruit acids. 

Paints. Goodyear is going to show the 


quick-drying, chemical-resistant proper- 


ties of its Pliolite S-5 pm at the an- 
nual paint industry show in Chicago 
next month. Goodyear doesn’t make the 
paint. It supplies the Pliolite resins that 
go into many commonly used paints and 
lacquer solvents. 

Packaging. Here Goodyear is banking 
heavily on Pliofilm, its transparent oil 
and moisture-proof film. Pliofilm in one 


> of its newest adaptations is turning up 


on grocers’ shelves as margarine 
“squeeze bags.” Half of the company’s 
new Akron plant is devoted to this 


7 product. 


e Results?—Does all this activity pay 


® off? Clearly the Big Four think so, or 


they wouldn’t be plumping for it so 
heavily. They are close-mouthed about 


© how much of their income comes from 


sources other than tires. 


Take the case of Goodrich. For sev- 
eral years, that company has had the 
best earning record per dollar of sales 
in the tire industry. Trade observers 
guess that Goodrich’s showing (its profit 
in 1947 was 7.3¢ per $1) of sales was 
mainly the result of the “extracurricu- 
lar” activity, particularly in chemicals. 


9 They figure it accounted for 45% to 


55% of Goodrich’s income. 


7 BREAK FOR TAXPAYERS 


You can be your own tax expert now. 


> A new, 16-page instruction manual was 


> put out last week by the Bureau of In- 
# ternal Revenue; it’s called “‘How to Pre- 
pare Your U.S. Income Tax Return.” 


It tells the taxpayer in simple language 
just what exemptions, credits, deduc- 
tions, and options he can claim. 

The pamphlet replaces the cryptic 
and confusing four-page leaflet that you 
got with your personal tax blank the past 
three years. It provides a complete 
checklist of tax regulations and—step by 
step—takes you safely through the maze 
of tax computation. 

The most significant change from the 
old form is not spelled out. But anyone 


} who has dealt with BIR before won’t 


fail to catch it. Behind the earlier in- 
struction sheets you could always spot a 


} hard-eyed revenuer out to squeeze the 


citizen for the very last dime. 

The new pamphlet, on the other 
hand, tries to save you money. One ex- 
ample: It compares the features of sepa- 


# rate and joint returns, and tells how to 
7 ‘nake the most of the split-income bene- 


fits provided by the new tax law. 
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The Rents That U. S. Families Pay 


7—-Percent of rent-paying nonfarm families in each rent bracket 


Families with 


Monthly rent a ae 
i 21% 
PR 22 
re 22 
No Pin tesa a's 16 
Se 12 
0 3 
$100 and over ....... 2 
Not ascertained ..... 2 

i | Ee 100% 


incomes of . .. 


Under $2 ,000- $5,000 and 
$2,000 $4,999 over 

44% 15% 4% 
30 22 14 
12 28 21 
8 18 17 
2 12 26 
0 2 9 
0 l 7 
4 2 y 

100% 100% 100% 


Rent Only 12% of Income 


Low average figure, released by Federal Reserve Board, 
is due primarily to fact that rents haven't risen as fast as other 
prices. But housing shortage has sent home ownership to new high. 


For most families, rent is the first 
thing that has to come out of the pay 
envelope. One reason that consumer©rs 
still have money to spend these days is 
that rents have not risen as fast as prices. 
e 12% for Rent—Figures released this 
week by the Federal Reserve Board 
show that families who do not own their 
homes pay about 12% of their incomes 
before taxes to the landlord. 

This knocks out the old idea that the 
average family spends about one-quarter 
of its income on rent. But it checks 
closely with a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study showing that in 194] rent was 
about 16% of income before taxes for 
nonfarm families. 

e Part of Survey—The Reserve Board’s 
figures are part of its ambitious Survey 
of Consumer Finances. Previous instal- 
ments in this series (BW—Aug.21’48, 
p23) have covered consumer buying 
intentions, incomes, and asset holdings. 

According to the survey, 18.5-million 

nonfarm families—49% of the total— 
own their own homes. About 17-mil- 
lion, or 45%, rent. The remaining 2- 
million are mostly domestic servants and 
agricultural laborers. 
e Greatest Ownership—This is the high- 
est percentage of home ownership on 
record. Back in 1900, only 37% of 
U. S. families owned their homes. By 
1930 ownership was up to 46%. Then 
the depression reduced it to 41%. 

In a sense, part of today’s high owner- 
ship is involuntary. The shortage of 
rental housing has forced families to 
buy when they would prefer to rent. 
e Median Rent: $30—The median 
monthly rent for all nonfarm families 
in 1947 was $30. That is, half the fam- 
ilies paid more than this, half paid less. 
In general, of course, the higher the 
income, the higher the rent. But rents 
also showed a relation to the size of the 
family and the size of the community. 


Both single persons and large families 
paid lower rents than families of two o1 
three members. 

On the average, U. S. renters put 
about 12% of their income into rent in 
1947. But the variation from one in- 
come group to another was wide. 

e Variations—l'amilies with an annual 
income of $5,000 or more spent an aver 
age of only 9% on rent. At the other 
end of the scale, families with less than 
$2,000 averaged 21% to the landlord. 

Even in the top brackets ($5,000 and 
over), only 7% of the families paid over 
$100 a month rent (table). Median rent 
for this group was under $50. In metro- 
politan areas, however, +% of all fam- 
ilies, regardless of income, paid over 
$100, and 22% paid $50 to $99. 

Rents were rising in 1947, but con- 

trols kept most of them in check. Only 
one-fourth of the families reported that 
their monthly payments had increased. 
About 60% reported no change. 
e Owners’ Expenses—The Reserve 
Board’s survey also pulled together some 
information on what home owners spent 
for maintenance and improvements. 
This shows that almost half of the 
home-owning families paid out some 
thing for repairs or betterments during 
1947. The median was about $280. 

Higher income groups did most of 
the spending for repairs and improve- 
ments. Families with incomes of $5,000 
or more accounted for about half the 
total spent. Families with incomes less 
than $2,000 accounted for only 9%— 
even though this group spent a larger 
percentage of its income in this manner. 
e Mortgage Payments—Some 38% of 
all home-owning families reported that 
they made a payment against the prin- 
cipal of a mortgage during 1947. The 
median payment was about $500. But 
there still are a good many of the old 
single-payment mortgages outstanding. 
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Control of G. M. Shifts to Detroit 


Sweeping staff changes a 
General Motors give operation 



























































men firm control of world’ ie 


} 
th 


largest industrial enterprise. 
| 
' 

At Murray Bay, Que., the top exec ; th 
tives of General Motors Corp. sat dow a pr 
this week to an important companywic i 
conference. They had a lot to talk ove: | 

and not merely because it was th 
first such G.M. pow-wow in a decade | 
What really made it a red-letter occa [3 %° 
sion was that it followed close on th 
heels of the biggest reshuffling of top [4 
brass in G.M.’s recent history. m 














G.M.’s high-level changes last wee! bi 
caused wide speculation. But the signifi 
cant thing about them is this: They | cl 
L. C. GOAD, new vice-president, is head © W. F. HUFSTADER is another new vice- jean that the center of gravity in the | 4 di 
of Body and Assembly Divisions Group president; he runs the Distribution Staff corporation has now moved almost com. | p 
pletely from New York to Detroit. In | p 
short, the operations men now are full) is 
in control. ; 
¢ Sloan’s 1946 Move—This swing began ; a 
late in 1946. And it stemmed from thx 3% 
approaching retirement age of board ' fe 


chairman Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. fa 0 

At that time Sloan carefully consid 
ered resignation. ‘lhe corporate by-law: 
charged him with major policy-making | 
and administration in virtually every 
sphere of company activity. He felt he 
was no longer young enough to handk 
all his vast tasks. So the directorat« 
changed the by-laws. It piled the chief 
administrative responsibilities on G.M i 
president C. E. Wilson. 
e Dates Further Back—But even before 
this happened, insiders knew that an 
east-west trend had set in. 

Wor years two viewpoints vied with 
I. L. WILES is now general manager of J. J. CRONIN becomes fourth new vice- cach other on the board and in top ad 
Buick—and likewise a new vice-president president as general manager of Fisher ministrative thinking in G.M. On one ; 
side were the administrative, financial, j 
and policy leaders in New York; on the 
other, the actual plant and business op- 


Us e fll ee 4 kala ieee & 
ne e East-West Split—That they did not | 

e vy | é aT - see eye to eye was not serious—the con 

“s - tinued success of the company proves 

ih Be that. The difference lay more in ap- 

: SS a i proach than conclusion; the cleavage 

> a> ae rarely, if ever, had any real consequence. 

Pe  -e ee ee Evidently, though, the eastern major 

a ity on the board figured that the com- 

pany’s best interests would be served by 

deferring to the thinking of the western 
operators. 

In any case, 13 operating people sat 
on a G.M. board of 28 by 1945. ‘Today, 
16 of the 29-man board are operating 
people. And president Wilson, rather 
than board chairman Sloan, actively 
runs General Motors. 


FAMOUS 14TH FLOOR of the huge General Motors Building in Detroit is company’s @ New Vice-President—W ilson had been 
nerve-center. Here's where the new executives will work contemplating last week’s organizational 
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changes for some time. He had two 
>roblems: (1) to relieve himself of some 
§ the load he was carrying; (2) to re- 
eve some of the load on his three ex 
cutive vice-presidents. 

[he initial step, therefore, was to 
establish a fourth executive vice-presi 
dency. Buick manager Harlow H. Cu 
tice (cover) was picked on the basis of 
the brilliant record he rolled up at Flint 
in the past 15 years. At the same time, 
the duties of the four executive vice 
presidents were defined more carefully. 
Here is how they shape up: 

Curtice: All non-manufacturing di 
visional activity, including sales and en 
gineering; staff problems such as pet 
sonnel, employee, and public relations; 
procurement; scheduling. 

M. E. Coyle: Other operations 
mainly manufacturing—of car, truck, 
body, assembly, and accessory plants. 

Ormond FE, Hunt: Operations of the 
engine group (locomotives, aircraft, 
diesels, etc.), the household appliance 
plants, and overseas and Canadian 
plants. (Hunt, who has been with G.M. 
since 1921, will retire next vear, at 66.) 

Albert E. Bradley: All fiscal, financial, 
and legal affairs. 
eGoad Ranks High—Along with the 
foregoing came other shifts in person- 
nel, both at corporation and division 
levels. 

L. C. Goad, general manager of the 
Fisher Body Division, moves up to take 
charge of the corporation’s Body and 
Assembly Divisions Group. Detroit 
dopesters rank quiet, intent Goad high 
in the top executive succession. He's 
youngish (only +7), has been with G. 
M. since he joined Delco-Remy at 22. 
He succeeds vice-president T.  P. 
Archer, who is on disability leave now 
but will return later to a top policy job. 

The vacancy at Fisher created by 
Goad’s promotion will be filled by John 
J. Cronin. He has been general manu- 
facturing manager of the division. 

e Changes at Buick—Besides Curtice, 
Buick also loses William I. Hufstader, 
whose efforts helped drive Buick’s sales 
into fourth place in the industry 
(BW—Sep.18’48,p56). Hufstader moves 
over to take charge of the corporation's 
distribution staff. In this job he will 
report directly to his old boss, Curtice. 
He succeeds vice-president Wendell G. 
Lewellen, who is resigning—reportedly 
in favor of a car dealership. At Buick, 
the division’s present comptroller, Ivan 
L,. Wiles moves up to replace Curtice as 
general manager. He has already an- 
nounced several appointments; major 
one is that of Otis L. Waller, assistant 
general sales manager of Buick since 
1934, to succeed Hufstader. 

© New Staffs—The shift of W. G. Arm- 
strong from manufacturing chief of 
G. M. to operating head of Chevrolet 
(BW-—Sep.18’48,p52) created — other 
problems. Activities hitherto under 
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Armstrong now go to Curtice. ‘These 
staffs were created: 

Facilities and processing: Headed by 
Rodger J. Emmert, moved up from the 
factory managership at GMC ‘Truck & 
Coach. 

Procurement and schedules: Headed 
by Roger M. Kyes, one-time president 
of Harry Ferguson, Inc., and lately on 
Wilson's personal staff. The under- 
standing is that Wilson will continue to 
give much personal attention to pro 
curement problems. 

Real estate: | leaded by Fred G 
who has been in that post. 

Business research: A new staff activ 
ity, headed by Stephen M. DuBrul, now 
head of the social and economic rela 
tions section of public relations. Activ 
itv of the social and economic relations 
will be transferred to business 


I'vkle, 


section 

research. 
e New Division—As part of the reorgan 
ization, ‘Vernstedt has been separated 
from lisher Body Division. ‘l'ernstedt, 
which produces hardware for bodies and 
other G.M. products, now becomes the 
corporation’s ‘Vernstedt Division. J. W. 
Jackson continues in charge; he reports 
to Goad. 

On top of all this reshuffling has 
come news of another appointment: 
C. F.. Wilson has taken on Wilbur H. 
Norton, who resigned from the presi 
dency of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
during the recent abortive revolt against 
Sewell Avery (BW—Jun.19°48,p98). 
Norton will work on “special assign- 
ments” and report directly to Wilson. 
e Huge Enterprise—The men who 
gathered at Murray Bay last ‘Tuesday 
and remained until this weekend for 
discussions included not only the top 
corporation people, but executives in 
the major activity ranges of each 
division, Collectively, that group at 
Murray Bay controls the largest indus- 
trial enterprise in the world. 

General Motors builds more than 

40% of all cars and trucks produced on 
the continent. But that is only part of 
the G. M. story. In their fields, Frigi 
daire, Electro-Motive, Allison, and 
other names are topdrawer. ‘The Gen- 
eral Motors influence is strong in such 
diverse industries as locomotives and 
aircraft, appliances and diesel engines, 
railroad journals and heating equip- 
ment. ‘The company operates the 
world’s largest privately-owned auto- 
motive proving ground, an insurance 
company, a finance company—and 
makes bicycle coaster brakes as well. 
e Sloan’s Touch—This vast empire grew 
under Sloan’s organizing genius. In the 
period of initial activity, from 1908 
until the end of the first World War, 
G.M. was a major company, to be sure, 
but hardly a colossus—a market play- 
thing of William C. Durant almost as 
much as an industrial enterprise. 

Its growth became really spectacular 








Curtice his 


C. E. WILSON made H. H. 


fourth executive vice-president. Others are . . . 








O. FE. HUNT (nonauto production) 














A. E. BRADLEY (fiscal and legal affairs) 
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after 1918. In 1920 Pierre S. du Pont 
became G.M.’s president. He installed 
Sloan to succeed him in 1923. In that 
year, G.M. had 91,265 employees on its 
average payroll; its sales were approxi- 
mately $700-million. By 1929, the 
figures were 233,286 and $1.5-billion. 
Last year they were 375,689 and $3.8- 
billion. 
¢ Potent Force—Obviously, General 
Motors is a potent force in the national 
economy. It distributed $1.12-billion 
in wages last year. Its plants were 
valued at $1.5-billion. From its $3.8- 
billion in sales, it netted $287-million 
ind paid $145-million in dividends. 
This money came in part from in- 
vestments and real estate holdings, but 
mostly from production at more than 
100 manufacturing — establishments 
across the country. It has four big 
establishments in Canada, four in Eng- 
land, five in Australia, two in France, 
and one in cach of 12 others stretching 
from South Africa to Switzerland. 


Colorado River: 
A Political Issue 


Colorado River water has become a 
national political issue. Vhe Truman 
Administration tossed the water fight 
into the arena last week: Interior Secre- 
tary Krug sent Congress a report recom- 
mending construction of the Reclama- 
tion Bureau's Central Arizona project. 
e Embattled States—The $738,408,000 
project would take an estimated 1.2-mil- 
lion acre-feet of water a year out of the 
Colorado, spread it over parched farms 
in Arizona, It calls for a dam and power 
plant at Bridge Canyon above Lake 
Mead. 

California will fight the proposal to 
the last ditch; it says Arizona isn’t en- 
titled to any more Colorado water (BW 

Jul.10°48,p32). 

e Politically Delicate—Getting the re- 
port to Congress before November may 
embarrass California’s Goy. Warren in 
his campaigning as G.O.P. candidate for 
vice-president. To Arizona voters, War- 
ren is already suspect because of his 
state’s attitude toward Colorado devel- 
opment, 

This week, G.O.P. presidential can- 

didate Dewey at Denver praised the 
Colorado River Compact. “It is definite, 
clear, and irrevocable,” he said, “and 
must be respected and vigorously up- 
held.” 
e Who's Right—Krug pointed up—non- 
committally—the crux of the latest dis- 
pute: “If the contentions of the State of 
Arizona are correct, there is an ample 
water supply for this project,” he said. 
“If the contentions of California are 
correct, there will be no dependable 
water supply available from the Col- 
prado.” 
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Fewer Livestock, So... 


(in millions) 


1939 Peak Year 1948 
Beef Cattle..... 66.0 85.6 78.6 
Dairy Cattle.... 24.6 27.8 25.2 
ere Dose 50.0 83.7 55.0 
ET oe 45.5 49.3 30.5 
Chickens ...... 418.6 583.2 463.0 
fi, AS 6.5 8.5 4.5 
eS ieee 10.6 6.6 
Eee ee 4.2 — 2.5 


Critters Eat Well 


You won't get much meat 
in next three months, but live- 
stock will feed better than ever 
on record crops yields. 


[his is the season of the well-fed 

livestock and the hungry people. Meat- 
hungry, that is. 
e Four Pounds Less—On the average, 
each American will eat four pounds less 
meat in the next three months than he 
did in the same period a year ago. Live- 
stock and poultry, on the other hand, 
can feed as never before. 

That is the picture as the Corn Belt 
begins now to harvest the biggest crop 
in history. 

Add to the record corn crop a huge 
harvest of oats, good yields of other feed 
grains, and ample hay. That will give 
you the supply of animal and poultry 
feed. Then compare it with the live- 
stock population. Result: more than a 
ton of feed per animal unit—biggest sup- 
ply in the country’s history. 

e The Figures—Here is the way the 
feed figures line up (in tons per animal 
unit): 


1937-41 average . 0.89 
1944 , 0.9] 
og IER Ie A 0.93 
1946 0.99 
1947 . Rar Pee Ge 0.88 
1948 (estimated) .........-.. 1,02 
e Appetite—The number of animal 


units, in this connection, is not just the 
total number of animals. It is that to- 
tal translated into terms of appetite—how 
much a cow or a hog or a sheep will eat. 
When you take the number of animals, 
their appetites, and the feed supply, you 
know how far the feed will go. 

The number of animals now is down 
sharply from the wartime peaks, But it 
is high (except for sheep) compared 
with prewar, 

e All the Bigger—Big feed crops, there- 
fore, bulk all the bigger. That’s why 
the price of corn is dropping to the fed- 
eral support price as soon as the first 
golden trickle of the new crop comes to 
market. And it has other meanings, too: 
(1) With livestock prices still in the 











stratosphere and the cost of feed doy 
sharply, livestock raisers and feeders w, 
make excellent profits. They will be t! 
lushest segment of the rich farm mark« 

(2) If you go by the textbook, farn 

ers will increase livestock numbers ju 
as fast as the nature cycle will let then 
Beef cattle on hand now will be fed ¢ 
better finish. And hogs will be held bac 
to take on weight (which will add som 
what more to lard supplies than to po: 
chops this winter). 
@ Lowest Numbers—But the textboo 
may not be 100% right in this cas 
The Dept. of Agriculture reports th 
number of cattle on feed lots Aug. | 
at the lowest level in modern history. A 
feed-lot operator on that date had t 
pay the high price for scarce old-cro; 
comm on the one hand; on the othe: 
cattle shippers were demanding fanc 
prices for feeders. 

To be sure, the feed-lot operato: 
from now on will be able to buy new 
crop corn at much lower prices. But hx 
still has to pay through the nose fo: 
range cattle to eat the corn, This wa 
true, even on Monday of this weck 
when the largest rush of cattle to mar 
ket in nearly a year was composed of 
40% to 50% of “stocker and feeder’ 


animals. 


e Possible Losses—And there’s a chanc 
of thumping losses—cheap feed notwith 
standing—if the bottom falls out of th 
market for well-finished beef before h« 
gets his feeders up to market weights 
This week’s price on prime slaughte: 
beef, despite large receipts, held at the 
all-time high; but that is no guarante« 
for the future, 

Livestock feeding always has an ele 

ment of gambling in it; it is either a 
gold-watch or a wooden-leg business. 
But feed-lot men are more cautious this 
year than usual. In this they are being 
encouraged by economists of the Uni 
versity of Illinois’ Extension Service 
‘These College of Agriculture representa 
tives have been touring the state, hold 
ing outlook meetings. They point to 
widespread prediction that the price of 
cattle at stockyards next autumn may 
be down as much as 25%. 
e Dairymen Better Off—Dairymen, how- 
ever, are in a more comfortable po- 
sition when they consider increasing 
flocks. The price of milk is protected to 
some extent by regional anlintiae agree- 
ments. Similarly, hog and poultry num- 
bers probably will be expanded pretty 
rapidly to take advantage of a favorable 
price-feed ratio; farmers can turn the 
poultry and hog production spigot on 
and off much faster than is the case 
with cattle. 

In fact, the Dept. of Agriculture has 
just called on farmers to produce more 
pigs next spring than ever before in 
peacetime history. Goal is 60-million, up 
9-million from this year. They would be 
pork late in 1949. 
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In the new Research Laboratories at Harvey, 
7 Illinois, Sinclair chemists, physicists and chemical 
' engineers have recently perfected a new gasoline, 
anew motor oil. They are developing lubri- 
cants needed for tomorrow's new type 

| engines. They are improving present 
products. 

This research is a vital part of Sinclair's 
vast $150,000,000 program of development, 
exploration and expansion—a program 
which includes locating new oil fields \q 
at home and abroad, drilling new wells, 


laying new pipe lines, enlarging refin- 





eries, improving service stations. 
This program is producing important results: 
Improved gasolines to take you further, faster, 
cheaper. New heating oils and lubricants to give 
you smoother performance, lower cost. Increased 
production to meet increased demands. All this is 


typical of the progressive thinking that has made 





' Sinclair a “Great Name in Oil.” 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO 


ADD TRUCKS 


To handle increased business 


Your present fleet units will handle an in- 
creased amount of business when you dis- 
patch with Raytheon Radiophone. Routing 
will be more efficient and deadhead mile- 
age eliminated. Raytheon Radiophone has 
proven to cut costs as much as 30%. 


Compare RAYTHEON'S ADVANTAGES! 


NOISE-FREE RECEPTION 
COMPACT, ONLY 6’x 6%3"x 15° 

OUT OF SIGHT— OUT OF THE WAY 
SIMPLIFIED INSTALLATION 


Compare RAYTHEON'S PERFORMANCE! 


LOWEST BATTERY DRAIN 
LOW MAINTENANCE 
Prewitt LIFE 


Compare ravtnion's PRICE! 


a” 


(including Fed. Excise Tax) 
Complete and ready to install 





BELMONT RADIO CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of Raytheon Manuf 
5923 W. Dickens Avenue, Chicago 7. Minois 


Sold Exclusively in Canada by 
Canadien Marconi Company, resect § Canada 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR DETAILS ON THE 
SAVINGS OF RAYTHEON RADIOPHONE 
































BUSINESS BRIEFS 





FORCED OUT OF MONTGOMERY WARD 
presidency in the battle between board 
chairman Sewell Avery and his top 
executives (BW —Jun.26'48,p24), Wil- 
bur H. Norton has joined General 
Motors. He'll report direct to president 
C. E. Wilson “for special assignments.” 


INDUSTRIAL GAS FAMINE threatens now 
in I]linois and Indiana as the result of 
efforts to protect gas supplies in Michi- 
gan next winter. Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co. had to tell its other utility 
customers to cut consumption 50% 
when FPC ordered it to increase deliv- 
eries to Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
FPC’s motive: to build up supplies in 
Michigan Consolidated’s storage fields. 
Indiana officials protested that industrial 
users on interruptible contracts would 
have to shut down. Illinois officials told 
state utilities to defy FPC. But FPC 
stands firm. 


RADIOACTIVE PRODUCTS, INC., of Detroit 
has joined the parade of new companies 
getting into atom business. It'll prepare 
and sell radioactive compounds, manu- 
facture instruments. Homer S. Myers 
and John R. Niles, ex-M.I.T. Radiation 
Lab, have sold enough of a $125,000 


stock issue to start operations. 


PHOTO CHALLENGER Kryptar Corp. of 
Rochester, N. Y., gave up the battle to 
break into the ‘amateur film business 
(BW—Apr.24’48,p84), filed in bank- 
ruptcy. Troubles: two fires that limited 
production in Kryptar’s original plant; 
financing difficulties in building a new 
one; inability to raise prices. 


ROUNDING OUT PRICE INCREASE of last 
June (BW —Jun.19’48,p23), General 
Electric announced $5-$20 boosts on 
some of its refrigerators, ranges, water 
heaters, and washers. 


TEXTILE MILL CLOSINGS at Nashua, 
N. H. by Textron, Inc. (BW —Sep. 
18’48,p32) have precipitated congres- 
sional investigations by each of the New 
Hampshire senators. Sen. Tobey’s Com- 
merce sub-committee has started hear- 
ings, and Sen. Bridges has Small Busi- 
ness investigators at work—both to find 
out why Textron is shifting operations 
from New England to the South and 
Puerto Rico. Key angle: Are govern- 
ment subsidies in Puerto Rico responsi- 
ble for textile mill shutdowns. 


BEECH AIRCRAFT cCorRP. has declared a 
(presumably annual) $1 dividend—its 
first in three years. Making it possible: 
(1) management that is turning out $2- 
million a month of aircraft with 2,300 


men, as against 5,000 men a year a; 
(2) a big volume of custom jobs 
other manufacturers, air and nonair: 
1 lot of government aircraft overhaul 


RIVER FREIGHT TRAFFIC is boomi 
Directors of the American Waterwa 
Operators reported in Chicago last we 
that member companies are carryi 
more tonnage than even during the \ 
peak, that barge lines will increase th« 
capacity 10%-15% this year. Reaso1 
higher freight rates on the rails (BW 
Aug.2’48,p41); push for freight savin 
resulting from elimination of basin 
point price systems. 


A STOCK-GIFT PLAN tied in with U. § 
Savings Bond sales to employees 

being set up by General Electric. Ex 
cept for top brass, any employee ma 
buy up to $10 a week of U. S. bond 
At the end of five years, G. E. will give 
him company stock equal at market 
value to 15% of the savings bonds lx 
still holds. Net effect is a yield of about 
5.4% to the employee on his savings. 


277 PARK AVENUE coRP. has gone to 
court to retain its hold on the swanky 
apartment built above the New York 
Central and New Haven tracks (BW — 
Sep.18'48,p98). It wants its original 63 
year lease reinstated. 


U. S. DISTILLERS are finding it tough to 
get adequate fire insurance protection 
for their precious reserves of aged 
whisky. So says Col. William Schiff of 
Schiff, Terhune & Co., insurance brok 
ers. Reason: Insurance companies, 
whose ability to take on new business is 
limited anyway (BW-—Jul.26’47,p64), 
hate such concentrated risks. 


TWIN COACH CO. celebrated its re-entry 
into the trolley coach business with an 
order for 90 coaches ($1.7-million) for 
San Francisco. Prewar builder of about 
a third of all trolley coaches, Twin has 
been out of the field since 1942. 


PHILCO CORP. CHARGES, in a court suit 
this week, that A.T.&T. is trying to 
make it abandon the private radio relay 
connecting its Philadelphia video sta- 
tion, WPTZ, with the NBC apa 
in New York. Philco says A.T.&T. 
fuses to carry programs on the Soden. 
Richmond coaxial cable if they move 
part of the way over the private link. 
A.T.&T. insists its rate rules don’t re- 
quire it to interconnect with parallel 
private facilities, points out that FCC 
is considering the problem now. The 
decision may affect future expansion of 
private radio-relay video links. 
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There’s little question that the motor 
truck has changed the pace of the na- 
tional economy. If trucks suddenly dis- 
appeared from the roads today, most 
wholesalers, lumberman, building con- 
tractors, and many others would have to 
change their business radically. 
¢On the Increase—The country’s de- 
pendence on trucks grows daily. Last 
week, for example, the American Truck- 
ing Associations said that the volume of 
motor carrier freight in June was up 
5.3% over the previous month, up 
16.6% over June a year ago. 

The two charts above show the trend 
in domestic transportation. From the 
one at the left you can see how trucks 
have bettered their position vis-a-vis 








the railroads in terms of tonnage han- 
dled. In 1939, Class I railroads carried 
|.6-billion tons of freight; at the height 
of the war, a little over 3-billion tons; 
last vear, about 2.9-billion. Class 1 
motor carriers made much greater pro- 
portional gains over the same period: 
+8-million tons in 1939, 114-million in 
1943, 134-million last year. 

* Ton-Mileage Lags—The chart at the 








right shows, however, that in terms of 
ton-mileage motor trucks haven’t turned 
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Trucks Versus Railroads 


Trucks haul more freight than ever before. Question is: 
What will happen to them when the real fight for business begins? 
The Commerce Dept. thinks a lot depends on truckers’ rate policies. 


in the same record. Railroads carried 
336.1-billion ton-miles in 1939, 747.1- 
billion in 1944, 666-billion in 1947. 
The motor carriers’ inter-city score for 
the same years runs 43-billion, 49.3- 
billion, 79.2-billion, In the best prewar 
year, motor trucks carried about 8% of 
the ton-miles handled by all forms of 
transportation. Their share dropped to 
4.5% in 1944. Now, as the chart 
shows, motor carriers are resuming their 
former position. 

The reason for the wartime drop is, 

of course, obvious: Shortages of equip- 
ment, gasoline, and tires. Railroads 
took over most of the long-distance 
hauling. Now the average length of 
truck hauls has again started to near the 
prewar average, 
e The Future—All of this leaves some 
big questions. What is the future of 
trucking in relation to railroads? Will 
trucks make deeper inroads into the 
rail business? Or will their share level 
off about where it is? 

There has been no fair postwar test 
on which to base answers. All forms of 
transportation have more business than 
they can handle. 


But there are some interesting clews 
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G EAB 


WHEN THE FIRST 
AIRCRAFT WERE 
BUILT IN THE WEST 


PACIFIC-WESTERN 


GEARED PRODUCTS 
had been in use 
for 15 years 


When aircraft were first built 
on the west coast, years before 
the first World War, “PACIFIC- 
WESTERN” was already long 
established as a principal sup- 
plier of gears and geared prod- 
ucts to the industries of the west. 

PACIFIC-WESTERN aircraft 
actuators, precision-quality 
aircraft gearing and many other 
types of ground and air equip- 
ment are now known through- 
out the industry. Continual 
research and testing programs 
are carried on within our plants 
to aid in solving difficult pres- 
ent-day aeronautical problems. 


In the west, it’s 
PACIFIC-WESTERN 


geared products 


In the pulp and paper, chemical, 
mining, petroleum, fishing, food and 
all the other industries,“"PACIFIC- 
WESTERN” is again the primary 
supplier of gears and geared prod- 
ucts designed and built for the spe- 
cific needs of each industry. 


We are both proud and careful ot 
our more-than-50-year record as 
gearmakers to western industry. 


When you need geared equipment 
for your western plant, be sure to 
make use of our specialized engi- 
neering experience and our three 
large plants with the finest gear- 
making facilities in the west. 


Write, wire, or phone 
for assistance on your current 
geared-drive needs. 


Western Gear Works, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Western Gear Works, Box 192, Lynwood, Calif. 
Pacific Gear & Too! Works, San Francisco 3, Calif. 

Sales Representatives : 
Houston ® Portland © Salt Lake City 
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The triple-purpose 
SUNROC SUPER 
COOLER, in one 
compact unit, 
supplies properly 
chilled drinking 
water, 3 ice-cube 
trays (24 jumbo 
cubes), and about 
2 cubic feet of re- 
frigerated storage 
Space. 


DD 


ous installations. 


water 1S scarce. 











was specially de- 
signed to cope with 
this danger; its static 
condenser makes it 
invaluable where 





SUNROC 


Engineered to 
Specifications 


Sunroc specialization pays off when 
water cooler design must conform 
to specific or abnormal needs. Here 
are three typical examples. 





SUNROC CAFETERIA COOLER 


MODEL CAFE 2B 
is ideal for diners, 
lunch rooms, tea 
rooms...orasan 
auxiliary cooler 
in restaurants and 
cafeterias, to save 
waitresses’ time. 
Capacity, 8 gale 


lons per hour. 


EXPLOSION-PROOF SUNROC 
WATER COOLER 
MODEL SAFE is 
Underwriter-ap- 
proved for hazard- 





The water coolers you need will 
be found among the 1 
Sunroc models—so, standardize 
with Sunroc and be sure! For com- 
plete information, write Dept. 
RW-9, Sunroc Retrigeration Com- 
pany, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


- 


superb 


America’s most complete line of water 
coolers, $199.95 up, F.O.B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 





“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD... 2 cool drink of water™ 
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to the future in an important report 
published last week by the Dept. of 
Commerce. It's called “Domestic ‘T'rans- 
portation: An Evaluation of Motor 
Truck Transportation.” It’s the first 
comprehensive study of trucking in the 
postwar era. 

e Lack of Data—You won't find the 
answers completely spelled out; for as 
Commerce points out: “No really com- 
plete analysis of motor trucking is now 
possible because the information re- 
quired for such a study has never been 
compiled.” Data on private truckers, 
for instance, is very skimpy—yet private 
truckers handle a big share of the busi- 
ness. 

The figures that Commerce has 
pinned down make an impressive dis- 
play. Truck registrations are a good 
example: In 18 years they have almost 
doubled, from 3.5-million in 1930 to 
6.5-million last year. 

e Evidence of Growth—Here are some 
more evidences of growth: 

The number of Class I intercity mo- 
tor carriers registered with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission grew 
from 991 in 1940 to 1,516 in 1946. 
The total assets of these companies 
vaulted from $152.5-million to $350.2- 
million. 


The total tonnage of freight cai 
in domestic commerce ran some. 
around 9-billion tons in 194] (5-b: 
local, +-billion inter-city). Of : 
trucks—for-hire and_private—haulec 
most all the local trafic and some |] 
of the inter-city traffic. 
¢ Key Role—You can best assess the 
position that trucks ‘now hold in 
U. S. economy by glancing at a 
selected fields in which they hav. 
vital role: 

Livestock. Here trucks hold top p 
tion in transporting animals and ani 
products; they haul about two-thirds 
the total tonnage. In fact, says C 
merce, “‘trucks appear to have been 
primary cause for the changing lo 
tional pattern of marketing and slaug)h- 
ter of livestock.” 

Agriculture. ‘Trucks originate arn 
terminate about one-third of all farm 
produce tonnage. Farmers themsel\ 
operate more than 1.5-million trucks; 
no less than 75 metropolitan areas 1 
ceive all their milk by truck; motor c: 
riers cart in anywhere from 20% 
80% of the fresh fruit and vegetables 
consumed in various urban markets. 

Building. About 10% of the nation’ 
trucks are engaged in some phase of 
the construction industry. Says Com 




















New R. R. Runs 113 Miles on Water; 1 on Land 


A railroad has started running into Smith- 
field, Va., for the first time in the famous 
ham town’s 196 years. Its track is only a 
mile long; the rest of its route is an 114-mi. 
water haul—from Newport News, across the 
James River, and up Pagan Creek. The 
president and idea-man behind the new 
Smithfield Terminal R.R. is Erwin K. Phil- 
lips, a Newport News coal and building-sup- 
plies merchant. Phillips saw the savings a 


railroad would bring the packers, who here- 
tofore had to use trucks to connect with 
railroads 15 mi. away. Phillips bought a tug 
and chartered a 10-car float from the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. They connect with the 
C. & O. at Newport News. At the Smith- 
field end of the line, the float-bridge landing 
(above) is served by the new road’s pride and 
joy—its only locomotive, a coal-burning, 
saddle tank model. 
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Other ‘Pittsburgh’ Chemicals 


Activated Carbon 
Alkyl! Methy! Pyridinium Chloride 
Alpha Naphthyithiourea 
Alphanitronaphthalene 
Benzol—Motor, Nitration, Pure 
Creosote 
Cresol—Meta Para, Ortho 
2,4—Dichlorophenoxyacetic Acid 
Dinitro— Orthocresol 
isopropyl! N—Pheny! Carbamate 
Naphtha, Heavy Solvent 
Naphthalene 
Para Amino Phenyi Mercuric Acetate 
Phenol 
Phthalic Anhydride 
Picoline—Aipl.a, Beta and Gamma 
Pipe Line Enamel 
Pyridine—Medicinal and Industrial 
Sodium Cyanide 
Sodium Thiocyanate 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Sulphuric Acid—60°, 66° and Oleum 
Tar Acid Oil Disinfectants 
Tar—Crude and Road 
Tolvol—Nitration and Commercial 
Xyloi— 10°, 5° and 3° 


COAL CHEMICALS, ACTIVATED CARBON, NEVILLE COKE, EMERALD COAL, PIG IRON, GREEN BAG CEMENT, CONCRETE PIPE AND CONCRETE PRODUCTS, LIMESTONE PRODUCTS 









DNOC 
may banish grasshopper plague 


To millions of kids a grasshopper may be just a quaint “bug’’ which 
“spits tobacco juice’ or makes pzssable bait for fish hooks. But to others 
all over the world, grasshoppers are destroying pests which annually 
devour millions of dollars worth of food crops. 

Grasshopper control is a vital issue to farmers everywhere! 

Now, the Pittsburgh chemical DNOC (Dinitro-Orthocresol ) 
promises to become the most effective insecticide for grasshopper control 
yet developed. It has excellent mixing qualities with inerts and the 
general stability desired for agricultural uses. 

DNOC is one of a variety of agricultural chemicals, including 
insecticides, fungicides, germicides and rodenticides, produced by Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Chemical Company for its affiliate Pittsburgh Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company, Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. Address inquiries about agricultural chemicals to 


the above. 


PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Grant Building + Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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if You tka t to direct your Sales efforts most 
profitably—if you want your salesmen to con- 
centrate on live prospects at the right time for 
an effective sales presentation—let DODGE RE- 
PORTS help. They tell you WHEN and WHERE 
to sell WHAT to WHOM. 


without obligation. 
‘Direct to Your 


It's easy to get the facts- 
Just send for your free copy of 
Market’ and see how you can select a Dodge 
Reports service adapted to your specific needs. 
Address Dept. BW-948. 


F.W. DODGE 
Daily 
sat DODGE REPORTS 
news coverage 
in all state 
east of 
the Rockies 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS DIVISION 
CORPORATION 





F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 












merce: “Without the motor veh 
the present high volume of cons 
tion would be impossible.” (Four gr 
together—construction industry, w! 
salers, retailers, and the processing 
dustries—operate around 35% of . 
over-the-road motor equipment.) 

In other fields, dominated by the 
roads, trucks have made some sig 
cant gains. They now carry 7% to 
of all bituminous coal production, n 
than 12% of anthracite coal product 
(this doesn’t include local delivery 
study of 19 steel plants also shows 
motor carriers haul 21% of the t 
tonnage. And Commerce points « 
that though physical volume of ma 
factured products rose 75.5% from 19° 
to 1947, rail movement of these go 
climbed only 13.6%. 
eSpeed and Economy—Speed—: 
economy—ranks first among shippx 
reasons for using trucks. Economy rai 
second—but it’s way outclassed by spe: 
Here shippers refer to shorter on 
time, not speed on the open road. 
say that trucks often give them ie 
service from pick-up to delivery. 

But there’s always the question of hi 
long truckers are going to have a corn 
on speed. The increased range ai 
scope of their operations has reduc 
the flexibility of the truck. Here a 
some of the difficulties they have be: 
facing: inadequate terminals; necess 
of concentrating shipments in order t 
improve load ratios; congested road); 
need for transferring freight to conne 
ing carriers on long hauls. 

e Rate Structure—Commerce cocks a 
critical eve at the rates of for-hire truc} 

ing lines. It would like to see a rey 

sion of the rate structure, now a con 

plex patchwork. One good reason for 
this is that when the motor carriers 
originally filed their tariffs with the ICC 
in 1936, they based them on rail rates 
And that’s pretty much been the prac 
tice ever since—whether valid or not. 
On top of this, truck increases—unlike 
rail increases—have not followed a na 
tional pattern. 

Savs Commerce: “This indefiniteness 

and confusion . . hampers regulation 
of the motor carrier industry and prob 
ably alienates some shippers who othe: 
wise would utilize highway transport 
more frequently.” 
e Another  Basis?—Commerce also 
points a finger at the motor carriers’ 
practice of using average operating rati 
as “a measure of revenue needs and 
financial condition.” It doesn’t think 
that the industry has any real need for 
maintaining a high ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities. 

Commerce urges instead a compari 
son of rates of return on net invest 


ment. On this basis, it thinks, trucking 


‘are fairly substantial.” 


profits ‘ 


e Truckers’ Policies—Vi iewing the whole 


truck vs. rail competition, Commerce 
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International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


A New IBM 
Electric Time System 





@ with electronic self-regulation 
@ installed without special clock wiring 


® operating from regular AC power supply 






Ne a diel a aa ca Le al is ia 


A new Electric Time System in which indicating clocks are con- 
nected directly to the regular AC current supply and are self-regu- 
lated electronically, ALL WITHOUT SPECIAL CLOCK WIRING, 
has been developed by IBM. 


In any building which has 110-volt, 60-cycle, supervised alternating 
current, IBM synchronous motor indicating clocks can be con- 
nected to a regular wall plug or light socket outlet. Once an hour 
each clock is checked individually and regulated automatically for 
uniformity with system time. 


Another feature of the new system is automatic signaling without 
special signal wiring. Self-regulating minute impulse recording 
units—Attendance Time and Job Cost Recorders, Time Stamps— 
are operated through an adapter unit. 


For information on this new, flexible, economical Electric Time 
System, write to the address below. 





Signals Time Recorders 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
Proof Machines ° Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines 
and Service Bureau Facilities « Electric Typewriters 











NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


800’ FLOOR BOX 


FOR AUXILIARY CONVENIENCE OUTLETS AT FLOOR LEVEL! 













FOR: OFFICES...BANKS...HOTELS... 
TORES... eee 

Bae: ORES ipa SHOW WINDOWS THESE FITTINGS MAKE 
OVED FOR: POWER...LIGHT... THE "800" FLOOR BOX 
TELEPHONE... AND SIGNAL CIRCUITS A HIGHLY VERSATILE 


: ELECTRIC OUTLET 
Fully Adjustable 


ONE BOX TOP WITH 
ONE HOLE FOR ALL USES 


Za 
INTEGRAL as 
GASKET ee 
STANDARD 4’ 
OCTAGON 


BOX ») 
2%" DEEP 





NGS 
service Fitti 
FOR LIGHT AND POWER 







TOP REMOVABLE 
FOR INSTALLING \ 
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— FITTINGS FOR 


servic AND 


TELEPHONE SIGNAL 
: BELL SYSTEMS 










BONDNUTS 
RECOMMENDED 






KNOCKOUTS— 
SIDE. TWO '2 
BOTTOM. THREE 2’ 


AND TWO %” 
AND TWO %” 
Steel for permanence 
Grounded for safety 


The “800” Floor Box may be used with any steel conduit or steel 
underfloor duct to provide electric outlets in isolated areas— 
or may be used for a complete underfloor distribution system. 


Let us send you our illustrated brochure: ‘The 
‘800’ Floor Box.” National Electric Products 
Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Everyrhing 1n WITING POInts 4, 





Neational Electyié 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














says the outcome \.4 Gepend to a ¢ 
extent on the answers to the follo: 
questions: 

e Will the trucking interests mode: 
their rate structure? 

e Will the railroads revise their 
less-than-carload rates in order to re} 
true costs? 

elf the railroads do, will the truc 
follow by upping their own rates—« 
if their costs are well under the 
roads’? 

In short, a good deal hinges on \ 
rate policies the truckers pursue. If 
for-hire truckers price the shippers 
of the market, the future of trucks 
then depend on the ability of ship 
to get into private trucking. 


New Engine Here 
Olds starts producing high- 





compression power unit with a 
74-to-1 ratio; it will be standard | 
equipment on 1949 models. 


General Motors has taken a long st 
toward Charles I’. Kettcring’s drean 
the really high-compression engine. |] 
company’s hasn't gone all the way yet 
Production and use of the 124-to 
engine Kettering announced last yea 
(BW—Jun.14'47,p52) is still years awa 
But the 1949 line of eight-cy linder Old 


mobiles—to appear around the first of Fa 


the year—will offer a 74-to-1 engine a 
standard equipment. ‘That ratio is 
good bit higher than any standard cai 
ever offered before. 
eIn Production—Last week the first 
production models of the new engin 
started to roll out of the Olds plant at 
Lansing, Mich. (BW —Apr.17'48,p50 
They are of V-8 design, instead of thi 
in-line type which Olds has been using 
They develop 135 hp. Road tests hav: 
shown, says G.M., that gasoline savings 
tun around 10% as compared with thi 
present Olds eight-cylinder engine. 
Compression ratio, in simple terms. 
is the relation between the volume of 
gasoline-air mixture as it goes into th 
cylinder and the volume to which it i: 
squeezed down by the piston just befor 
it is ignited by the spark. The averag: 
car today has a compression ratio of 
around 6$-to-1; none is as high as 7-to-] 
A truly high-compression engine, lik 
Kettering’s 12%to-1, offers mule’ 
operating economy. Trouble is, it r 
quires a very-high- octane fuel if it is t 
run without knock. And such fuel is not 
available in quantity. 
e Convertible—The new Olds engin: 
can operate with the high-octane fuc 
available at today’s corner gas pump 
But it is sq designed that, as soon as bet 
ter gas comes on the market, it can bi 
put into a higher-compression rang: 
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Maestro Mel of music fame came humming in one 
noon. “I like to be in harmony,” he sang in joyous tune. 
“That’s why I’ve come,” our Mel did hum in his 
symphonic best, “for everyone at Statler really is a 
special guest!” 





At last, upstairs, our maestro’s cares began to melt 
e@ away. “T'was quiet there; in restful chair he snoozed 
till end of day. His radio was soft and low; he yawned, 
“T'll go to bed. 800 springs and more will bring sweet 
music to my head.” 

















3 When he awoke, the maestro spoke: “All hail the 
* 


Statler tub. With towels white to left and right, I'll 
jump right in to scrub. I needn’t grope for cakes of 
soap—they’re piled up stack by stack! And such a lot 
of water hot to flood my famous back! 








Poy Salou) 


“The dinner bell,” said Maestro Mel, “puts me in 

4, merry mood.” So down he sped where he’d be fed some 
tasty Statler food. “It’s harmony from A to Z!” said 
Mel about his meal. “The roof I'll raise in Statler’s 
praise, that’s how it makes me feel! 
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| HOTEL 


STATLER | 
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“While I am here I’m always near to where I want to 
go; I’m never late for business date, for concert or a 
show. My time is gone; so, with baton, I’ll bid you all 
farewell. Let travelers all obey my call and head for 
this hotel!” 











STATLER 
HOTELS 

















y 


BUFFALO + 
ST.LOUIS « 


CLEVELAND 
WASHINGTON 


HOTELS STATLER IN BOSTON « 
DETROIT «+ 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


P.S. Now you can make your reservations by teletype! 
Complete teletype service is now in operation at every 
Statler Hotel. For immediate replies, without uncer- 
tainty, use the teletype service near you. 















EXCLUSIVE ILG SELF-COOLED MOTOR NEVER “SLOW-ROASTS” 





UNIT HEATERS 






Good news in these days of soaring costs! Now you can 






have befter heat for less money. Now you can provide an 






even, healthful temperature in the “Vital Zone” (where 






people work, shop, or play) and save on wasted heat. 






Hard to believe?—let us show you proof of what ILG Unit 






Heaters have saved for other businesses. Let us make a 






scientific heat survey of your building and quote fuel sav- 






ings you can make. There’s no obligation—send coupon or 






phone nearby Branch Office (consult Classified Directory). 






Do it now—each day means savings you can pocket! 






yooh 


HEAT SURVEY...NO OBLIGATION 





FREE 








ese i gh ol ck tee ie eee Nema cen? 
ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO, 


2888 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago 4, lil, 
Offices in more than 40 Principal Cities 















( Make FREE heating survey 0) Send "Proof of Results” 












Firm Name. 












Individual... 











Address.... 
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with comparatively simple changes 
gaskets and cylinder heads, 

Chief point of technical interest 
the engines is the fact that the cylind 
have been made shallower and wid 
Because they are shallower, the pist 
stroke is shorter; this, say Olds en 
neers, cuts friction losses and results 
an efficiency gain of about 4%. Bi 
because they are wider, total piston d 
placement is actually greater than 
today’s Olds engine—303 cu. in, coi 
pared with 257 cu. in. 
¢ Modem Plant—'Ihe plant that’s ma 
ing the engines is among the most u 
to-date and efficient in the automoti 
industry. Its 170,000 sq. ft. of flo 
space is packed with huge transfer-ty, 


machines. (These do a whole series of 


operations consecutively, using aut 
matic conveying equipment and ele 
tronic controls.) Some of these monste 
are as much as 80 ft. long. 

Tooling up the plant cost Olds abou 
$10-million. The mere fact that the con 
pany was willing to invest that muc! 
in such comparatively inflexible equi 
ment as the transfer-type machin 
proves one thing: General Motors ex 


pects the high-compression engine to 


make good in a big way. Because, un 
less the machines can be used pra 
tically unchanged for several year 


amortization cost would be prohibitive 














New ‘Copter 


Another variation on the helicopter theme 
is nearly ready for certification by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. It’s the Kaman 
K-190, said to be the first helicopter with 
dual, two-blade intermeshing rotors to be 
flown in the U. S. K-190’s builder, Kaman 
Aircraft Corp. of Windsor Locks, Conn., 
spent three years and $300,000 producing 
the first test model. President Charles 
Kaman says that pending CAA acceptance, 
he plans to have 50 K-190’s rolling off his 
25-man assembly line within the next year. 
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| Warming the Rails 


Rin Nia indonnciat 


0 oP “Rel aac Cu tie Bo Sake PS 


Better heating system for 
‘diesel trains promises cold- 
weather relief. New generators, 
‘steam lines help. 


When autumn comes, 1s winter far 


*bchind? The railroads don’t think so. 


[hey're getting ready for cold weather. 
[heir objective: to get you there warm 
and get you there on time in the winter, 

Either objective is a man-size job. 


+Combined, they are just that much 


harder, Last winter, the cold upset pas 


} senger schedules, forced roads to run 





shorter trains (BW—Feb.14'48,p31). 
Cold weather means frozen couplings, 
cold lubrication, slowdown of servicing. 
In very cold weather, it’s hard to get up 
steam in the steam engines. Less steam 
means less power, so the engines had to 
pull shorter trains, These troubles the 
roads can't do much about. 
e Licking a Problem—One trouble the 
railroads think they can cut down is the 


) difficulty they had heating trains drawn 
' by diesels. And if they can do that, 


they'll have gone a long way to licking 
the time losses too. 

Passenger trains are heated by steam 
from the engine. In a steam engine this 
steam comes from the boiler; in a diesel 
it comes from a special steam generator. 
he steam passes back through the cars 
in “steam lines.” In cold weather the 
heat loss from the steam lines is serious 
when the train is going fast. It becomes 
hard to heat more than seven or eight 
passenger cars. So the roads had to 
choose between running cold cars at 
regular speed or warm cars at a slow 
down—or cutting down the number of 
cars. Mostly the roads choose to travel 
warm, 
¢ New Steam Generators—Many rail 
road men feel they can blunt the horns 
of this dilemma by using more powerful 
steam generators in the leet They 
feel that the original generators were 


| too small. Several roads have 4 ore 


these generators, which had an hourly 


| capacity of 1,600 or 2,250 Ib. of steam, 
F) with larger generators of 3,000 Ib. per 
» hour capacity. Among these roads are: 


the Great Northern, the Baltimore & 


Fa) ca 


Ge RTA eNE SAO SaeS Cee 





| Corp., of Chicago, will o 


Ohio, the Santa Fe, the New York 
Central. 

The Central is now getting even 
larger-capacity generators for its diesels 
from the Superheater Co., of New York. 
They can put out about 3,600 Ib. an 


e hour. 


And next spring vee Heating 

er generators 
of 4,000-Ib. and 2,500-Ib. capacity—with 
iO increase in size over its present 3,000- 
lb. and 1,600-Ilb. models. Generator size 
is important, because space on diesels is 
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A carson pioxie fire extinguisher leads an 
easy life — most of the time. It may hang on the wall, 
year after year. But when a fire does start, the extin 
guisher must be ready for action at a moment’s 
notice! That’s why we take every step to be sure 
that Kidde* extinguishers stay in the condition in 

which they leave our factory. | Take the locking 

pin that keeps the extinguisher trigger 
from being pulled accidentally. Many 
locking pins slide through holes, with 


the ends projecting on the other side 





Let those ends get bent — the pin jams 


“blind” holes — there are no projecting ends. { Then 
there are our precautions against CO» leakage 
First our cylinders are hydrostatically tested 
under high pressure. Next the valve is put in place, 
and the cylinder filled with CO». The cylinder goes into 

a warm water bath, and a glass dish is set over the valve. 

One tiny bubble in the dish means a valve leak of 

only one ounce of COs in 20 years — but 


that’s too much. A valve like that gets rejected! 


* Also known as“ LUX" 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
926 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 








The words “Kidde” and “lux” and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Ine. 
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Quick Relief 


FOR THE WORK -WEARY 
with Globe-Wernicke Office Aids 





} 


A ccomplish routine office tasks the easy way. Use Globe-Wernicke Office 
Aids. They reduce to a minimum tke time and effort required for almost 
every office job. Consult your local stationer. He knows which one of these 
Office Aids you will need to do a particular job. 
reminder file. Seven styles 


‘| p Eclipse Box File 
of indexing to fit your vari- a ee 


ous needs. Pamphlet Case 





V EVERYDAY FILE 

Handsomely bound in a blue 
waterproof cloth, printed in 
silver and black. It helps file 
clerks and secretaries sort 
correspondence. It is used 
extensively as a tickler or 








Desk Stationery Cabinet 





hes 


Vis-ette ... Visible 
Card Folder 


ShOQCI20rooe 


ia 





4 rt sie o wie 


Peerless Wood Card Tray 


>= 





Card Index Storage Case 


tie 


ili Registered U.S. trade mark 
Filing Shelf The Globe-Wernicke Co., 


Vena DAY FILES* 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Filing Equipment 
and Systems 
a Visible Record Systems 
rise 
ure 


e Furnit 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES Pr laa Supplies 








limited. In fact, some diesel make: 
would like the railroads to put a “boik 
car” on the end of their trains, to he: 

the last cars. A few roads experimente 

with this last winter. 

e More Units—Railroads like those i 

western territory, which operate ov« 
mountainous country don’t fare badly 
They use two and sometimes thre 
diesel units as a matter of coursé. Suc 

combinations deliver really impressiv 
volumes of steam. For instance, th 
three units of the Northern Pacific’ 
North Coast Limited, between St. Pau 
and Seattle, can deliver 9,000 Ib. a 
hour. It is the roads that ordinarily us: 
only one unit, because they operate Ove 
relatively level country, that are likel 

to hit trouble in wintertime. They ma\ 
have to add a unit, or shorten thei 
trains. 

The Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy 

is ordering twin steam generators for 
those of its recently purchased 2 2,000-hp 
diesels that are to be operated as singl 
locomotives, not in tandem. The pu 
pose: to give standby steam capacity if 
one generator breaks down. 
° Bigger Steam Line—Another very im 
portant factor in heating passenger 
trains is the size and insulation of th« 
steam line itself. One heating expert 
says that a 2-in. line can heat only 12 
to 14 cars going fast in below-zero 
weather, even if there’s plenty of steam 
A 24-in. line can heat from 16 to 20 
cars under the same conditions, this ex 
pert declares. The larger, better-in 
sulated lines are being installed in all 
new equipment and in some of th« 
older cars. The roads are also working 
on better steam connections between 
cars. 

Some roads, like Union Pacific, which 
have had 24-in. lines for several years, 
still figure on heating only 14 or 15 cars 
in cold weather. 

On the other hand, another railroad 

says two of its diesel units, each with 
3,000-Ib. steam boilers, will heat 17 cars 
at zero temperatures; three units can 
handle 25 cars. Probable reason for the 
disagreement: The roads operate over 
very different territory. 
@ Insulation—Sti]] another of last win- 
ter’s trouble-spots on diesel-drawn trains 
will be smoothed out this year. A lot of 
work has been done to winterize the 
diesel itself—insulating the generators 
and the fuel and water lines to gener- 
ators. These lines often froze up last 
winter. That was partly because some 
roads hadn’t had much experience with 
diesels. But after last winter’s rugged 
workout, they are learning. 

Such failures were often labeled “gen- 
erator trouble,” when as a matter of fact 
they weren’t the fault of the generator 
at all. Now, maintenance and service 
crews are better trained, better able to 
keep crack passenger trains on schedule 
even in zero weather. 
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Increased profits are ASSURED when Ditto arrives to take 
over your copy problems. Ditto is more than a ‘‘dupli- 
cator.”’ It copies anything typed, written, printed or drawn, 
in one to four colors at once, without inking or make- 


ready. Because Ditto is so adaptable thousands use it for 
their Order-Billing, Production, Purchasing, Payroll and 
other systems. More thousands use it for such needs as 
those listed below. Scan this list, see if you're doing by 
hand what Ditto does so quickly and without human 


error! Mail the coupon, get facts, case histories, and 
samples; know how Ditto can save and earn for you! 





PRODUCTION 
PURCHASING 
PAY ROLL 
ORDER-BILLING 


PHORLID 








TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT, OFF, 
2244 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





MANUFACTURING 


OOrder and Billing Systems 

D Parts Order 

D Assembly Order 

O Purchase Order Receiving 
Systerms 

0 Payroll Systems, Account- 
ing Reports 

D Salesmen’s Bulletins, Price 
Book Sheets, Quotas, etc. 

O Charts, Map:, Graphs, 
Drawings, etc. 

0 Accounting Statements & 
Reports 


WHOLESALERS 
0 Order and Billing Systems 
© Salesmen’s Bulletins 


D Price Book Changes 


FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
0 Daily, Weekly and 
Monthly Statements. 
0 Trust Reports, Stock 
Transfers 
O Installment Loan Systems 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
0 Policy Card Records, 
Bulletins to Agents 
D Reports, Statements & 
Abstracts 
O Abstract of Claim 





PUBLIC SERVICE 


O Requisition and Purchase 
Order Systems, Bid Re- 
quests 

© Accounting & Finance 
Statements 


0 Drawing & Sketches 


RAILROADS 


O Passing Car Reports, 
Operating Reports 

0 Car Interchange & Inter- 
line Exchange 

0 Accounting and Financial 
Statements 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


O Accounting and Financial 
Reports 

0 Sales and Stock Reports 

O Ruled Forms, Bulletins, 
etc. 


CHAIN STORES 


DO Inventory Sheets 

O Warehouse Order and 
Billing 

O Price Lists and Changes 

O Advertising Layouts 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND BUILDING 


O Specifications, Bid 
Requests 

0 Drawings and Sketches 

O Payroll 

OD Purchasing Receiving 


PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING 
O Printing Orders 
0 Advertising and 
Circulation Statistics 
O Advertising Presentations 
0 Reports and Statements 


ASSOCIATIONS 
O Bulletins to Members, 
Credit Inquiries 
D Statements and Reports, 
House Organ 


MEAT PACKERS 
© Order and Billing Systems 
0 Sales Bulletins and Price 
Lists 
0 Accounting and Financial 
Statements 


ACCOUNTANTS 

O Profit and Loss State- 
ments 

O Balance Sheets, Audit Re- 
ports 

O Ruled Forms, Working 
Papers 

0 Income Tax Reports 


GOVERNMENTS 
© Accounting Reports, Bid 
Requests 
OC Purchase Orders 
O Engineering Drawings 
0 Charts and Graphs 
0 Specifications 
D Material Lists 





DITTO, Inc. 


samples. 





2244 West Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation please 
mail me Ditto profit-earning facts and Ditio 
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The first Hoover vacuum, made 
40 LB. by Electric Suction Sweeper 


Co., a predecessor company, back in 1908 


MARKETING 








19 LB The present Hoover de luxe 


Model 61 sells for $107, in- 


cluding a kit of cleaning tools 














The new Hoover Junior, an- 
14 LB. nounced this week, will cost 
only $69.95, also including tools 


Hoover Junior: Insurance for Future Sales 


Lightweight, cheaper vacuum is aimed at people with small 
incomes or small apartments, as demand for big models drop some. 


Vacuum cleaners were among the first 
consumer goods to be in full production 
after the war. Sales in 1946 were nearly 
2.3-million—37% ahead of 1941, the 
top prewar year. And in 1947, 3.8-mil- 
lion units were sold—66% ahead of 
1946 and more than 24 times 1941. 
This year sales have been at about the 
1947 rate. 

As a result, the backlog of demand is 
beginning to wear thinner. Most of the 
cleaner makers started to notice the 
signs as early as last spring. And one of 
them—Hoover Co., of North Canton, 
Ohio, reputedly the largest in the field 
today—decided to do something about 
it. 

e Two Troubles—Hoover had noticed 
two major things wrong with its market: 

(1) Many people who needed and 
wanted a cleaner couldn’t afford the 
going price of around $90, and up (in- 
cluding cleaning tools). 

(2) Many people who wanted a 
cleaner and could afford it lived in small 
apartments, and objected to the size of 
standard models. 

e New Product—To Hoover, the answer 
was obvious—a smaller, cheaper job. 
This week the company announced the 
Hoover Junior (right picture, above). 
It’s an upright model that weighs only 
133 Ib., sells for $59.95, plus $10 for 
the cleaning-too] set. By contrast, the 
company’s de luxe, full-size Model 61 


42 








(center picture, above) costs $89 plus 
$18 for tools, weighs 19 Ib., 5 oz. 
e Stool—Actually, the junior model 
gives Hoover a third, rather than a sec- 
ond, price line. Reconditioned sweepers 
(which got into the bigtime during the 
war) are the third leg of the stool on 
which Hoover hopes to sit out its future. 
Marketing-wise, Hoover has thus put 
some elasticity (“give’’) into its prices. 
Lack of it during the depression ruined 
many a vacuum-sweeper maker. Partly 
because of high selling expenses, partly 
because dealers squawked, and partly be- 
cause they just plain hated to do it, 
vacuum-sweeper makers cut prices less 
than 25% during the great blight of the 
thirties. Result: Sales were off around 
40% (in units). Nor did the vacuum- 
sweeper people bother much with a sales 
booster tried out by the refrigerator peo- 
ple: cheaper, “stripped-down” models. 
But apparently Hoover learned its 
hard lesson well. As demand stabilizes, 
or drops, potential customers can walk 
up or down the Hoover price stairs. 
They can buy a big model at a big price; 
a smaller model at a smaller price; a re- 
conditioned job at a low price. 
e No. 3—The Hoover Junior is the third 
new consumer product Hoover has 
added within the past 12 months. An 
electric iron and a tank-type cleaner 
were brought out late in 1947. That 
fact in itself might well be considered 








news. For, ever since it built its first 
vacuum cleaner 40 years ago, the com 
pany has been well over on the con 
servative side. 

e Idea—Old W. H. “Boss” Hoover had 
little interest in the vacuum-cleanet 
field. But he did listen, one day in 
1908, to J. Murray Spangler, the asth 
matic building superintendent of a Can 
ton department store. 

Every time Spangler’s wife cleaned 

house, the dust she raised aggravated his 
asthma. So Spangler tacked some bris- 
tles to a revolving bar, borrowed a pil- 
lowcase from the linen closet, and came 
up with a gadget which would clean 
carpets without raising any dust. 
e Help—‘‘Boss’”’ Hoover provided Spang- 
ler with three things: (1) some financial 
assistance; (2) a corner of his harness 
and leather shop; and (3) the services of 
his son, H. W. Hoover, to help run the 
new Electric Suction Sweeper Co. 

The biggest job H. W. Hoover had 
was to sell the new contraption. And 
sell it he did. One sales bait that he 
used: a 10-day free trial in the home. To 
get dealers interested, each free-tria] ma- 
chine was sent to the potential customer 
through a local merchant. A lot of 
Hoover’s present retail outlets first came 
into the fold that way. 

e Progress—The Hoover Co. has come a 
long way from that harness shop. In 40 
years it has sold more than 7-million 
vacuum cleaners; it is now turning out 
some 5,000 every working day. It also 
makes cleaners in England, Canada, and 
France, electric irons in a new plant at 
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IDEA MAN: D. G. Smellie, Hoover’s chief 


engineer, encourages each member of the 
company’s large engineering staff to make 
a record of any ideas he may get—whether 
or not the ideas are related to his work 


Cambridge, Ohio, and fractional-horse- 
power motors at North Canton and in 
a plant at North Plainfield, N. J. And, 
moreover, it produces aluminum and 
zinc die-castings, which it sells to man- 
ufacturers of electric instruments and 
other appliances. 

Hoover, Ltd., the 80.7 %-owned Eng- 

lish subsidiary, recently introduced a 
small washing machine, especially de- 
signed for people living in limited 
quarters. The parent company is watch- 
ing this experiment with interest. But 
it has no plans for going into the washer 
field in this country. 
e Sales Methods—T wo methods are used 
to sell Hoover vacuum cleaners: (1) 
through retail appliance dealers; and (2) 
by its own sales force. 

The Hoover salesmen do not go in 
much for direct door-to-door solicita- 
tion, however. Instead, Hoover operates 
its own departments in many depart- 
ment stores and big retail appliance out- 
lets. These departments are staffed with 
Hoover’s own salesmen. Few sales are 
made on the floor; in common with 
other cleaner makers, Hoover has found 
that the best place to sell a vacuum 
cleaner is right in the customer’s home. 
So the salesmen, who work on commis- 
sion, follow up their own store contacts 
by home visits. In addition to the sales- 
man’s cut, 174% of all such sales is paid 
to the store for floor space and paper 
work. 
¢ Control—The Hoover Co. today has 
about 2,000 stockholders. But the di- 
rect descendants of “Boss” Hoover are 
still very much in control. H. W. is 
president; there are five other Hoovers 
on the board. Since the war, grandsons 
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ing over the reins. (Spangler died in 
1916.) 

The company’s manufacturing opera- 

tions are fully integrated—even to buy- 
ing its own plastic powder, mixing it, 
and making its own plastic moldings. 
This integration is what has more or 
less pushed the company into the newer 
fields it now serves. 
e Castings, Motors—Back in 1932, for 
instance, it had a lot of unused foundry 
capacity—because vacuum cleaner sales 
had dropped way down. So it started to 
sell commercial dic-castings. Last year, 
these accounted for about 3% of its 
total sales of all products. 

Another example: small electric mo- 

tors. Hoover has been building its own 
cleaner motors for many years. In 1945, 
it jumped at the opportunity to buy up 
the Kingston-Conley Electric Co., 
North Plainfield, N. J., manufacturer of 
small motors. ‘hat gave Hoover more 
motor capacity than it needed for its 
cleaners, so it started selling motors. 
Present outlets are mostly farm-imple- 
ment dealers, electrical contractors, and 
hardware stores. (K.-C.’s four largest cus- 
tomers are still on the same basis as they 
were before Hoover took over—motors 
are made for them under their own 
trademarks.) 
e Engineers—Hoover has no plans at the 
moment for diversifying any further. 
But there’s no telling what its engineer- 
ing staff, under the direction of D. G. 
Smellie, chief engineer (picture, above), 
will come up with tomorrow. 

Through its research in all phases of 

cleaning, the engineering division has 
pushed the company into several related 
and unrelated fields. For instance, 
Hoover holds a set of patents on domes- 
tic refrigeration equipment which it 
licenses to manufacturers in that indus- 
try. And a section of the engineering 
staff is permanently assigned to work 
closely with manufacturers of rug, car- 
pets, and draperies. 
e New Ideas—Standard equipment on 
every engineer’s desk is the “idea pad.” 
It is always in front of him, and he is 
encouraged to stop what he is doing at 
any time to sketch any new idea he may 
get. Such sketches are turned in for re- 
view. They go first to the engineer’s im- 
mediate supervisors, then to Smellie. If 
they are thought workable and of value, 
they are put on a “project list,” and as- 
signed for study. In many cases the 
study is not made by the originator of 
the idea. 

Today Smellie has 19 fat- volumes, 
which he keeps under lock and key in 
his office. Bound in them are more than 
14,000 ideas from the engineering staff, 
in blueprint form. More of these more 
or less feasible suggestions are added to 
this file each month, as the engineers 
come up with new ideas in the course 
of their regular work. 


of the founder have gradually been tak- 












ALLIS-CHALMERS 
METAL DETECTORS 


HIS ELECTRONIC WATCHDOG de- 

tects metal particles as small as .039” 
in diameter. It spots magnetic or non- 
magnetic metals or alloys, regardless of 
how deeply imbedded they are. 


An Allis-Chalmers Metal Detector in 
your production line at the raw material, 
processing, or packaging stage will help 
protect product quality . . . machinery 
«+. your reputation. 


Available in standard aperture sizes 


of 2, 4, 7, and 12 inches, Present ap- 
plications include: 

FOOD RUBBER TOBACCO 
PLASTICS CANDY LUMBER 
DRUGS TEXTILES GUM 


ALLIS-CHALMERS LINE OF INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT ALSO INCLUDES: 


INDUCTION HEATERS 


Cut unit costs, get controlled, 
uniform heat in soldering, braz- 
ing, heat treating. Heaters from 
1 through 200 kw. 


DIELECTRIC HEATERS 


Slash time required for process- |:* 
ing wood, plastics, rubber, tex- 
tiles, sand cores, etc. From 100 
watts through 125 kw, 


For facts and figures, fill out and mail 
this coupon today! 
iS 
ALLIS-CHALMERS~ 








: . MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. . 
g Please send more information on: A2521 g 
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CAN YOUR BUSINESS 


MORE PROFIT WITH THIS 
QUICK — LIBERAL — LOW-COST 


(p 


ANUFACTURERS and whole- 
salers from coast to coast will 

use our Commercial Financing Plan 
to a total of hundreds of millions of 
dollars in 1948. Perhaps your busi- 
ness, like those quoted above, can 
operate more efficiently, expand 
more rapidly with a more liberal 
source of operating cash. If so, you 
should read our book, “A Better 
Way to Finance Your Business.” 
Learn how little money costs... 
how much more you can get... how 


MAKE 


OKLAHOMA 

LUMBER COMPANY 

writes . . . “results exceeded 
expectations, business 
tremendously increased.” 


ve WHOLESALER 

“your plan ply 
help} ul, economical, in keeping 
working capital available.” 


CALIFORNIA 

MANUFACTURER 

writes .. .“‘your liberal low-cost 
system eliminates renewal 
worries, brings freedom 

from limited credit.” 


ILLINOIS CHEMICAL CO. 
writes . . . “cost entirely 
reasonable and insignifi- 
cant when compared to 
increased profits.” 


NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURER 
writes . . .““company 
has done well, and to 
an extent impossible 
without your financial 
assistance.”’ 


long you can use it. See how it frees 
you from worries about renewals, 
calls and periodic clean-ups of 
loans—how you no longer need 
borrow on anticipated requirements. 
You may find that you would have 
to secure a rate of 4% per annum, 
or less, on a commercial time loan 
to keep the cost comparable. 

Write for a copy of our book to 
the nearest Commercial Credit Cor- 
poration office listed below. No 
obligation. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 ® Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 = Portland 5, Ore... and other offices in more than 


300 cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
el ee 


( apital ana o. 
ALTIMORE 2, 


B 








» 9) 000.000 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





SMALL MAIL ORDER COMPANIES 
joining their big competitors in expan ’- 
ing the retail store business. Nation || 
Bellas Hess, Inc., North Kansas Ci! 
Mo., has just opened its tenth appa: 
store. It’s in San Juan, Puerto Ric.: 
the other nine are in the South. Sto 
sales the past year accounted for S1. 
million of Bellas Hess’ $26.6-million 
business—up from just under $1-million 
the year before. 


GERMAN DYES INTEREST YOU? You Ca 

borrow the complete dye color cataloz 
of I. G. Farbenindustrie from the Dept 
of Commerce. The 57 volumes contaii 
dyed swatches of many textiles, ful 
detail on all Farben dyes. Commerce 

Office of Technical Services will let you 
have it for 30 days, free except fo 
transportation. 


DESPITE MILL SHUTDOWNS rayon ship 
ments in August were 15% ahead of 
August, 1947, though down 1% from 
July. Shipments totalled 93.2-million 
lbs. Shipments of 726.6-million Ibs. in 
the first eight months this year ar 
18% ahead of the same period last 
year. 


DUAL FUEL FOR AUTOMOBILES is being 
spot-tested on motorists in Columbus, 
Ohio. Three oil companies—Shell, Pure 
Oil, and Standard of Ohio—are market- 
ing a special fluid called Vitol (a mix- 
ture of alcohol, water, and tetraethy| 
lead). Cooperating with them in the 
market test is the Thompson-Toledo 
Vitameter Corp. It makes the Vita- 
meter, a device that injects the Vitol 
into a car’s gasoline flow whenever the 
engine accelerates or is under heavy 


load. 


FOOD SUPERMARKET OPERATORS are 
building up their trade association, the 
Super Market Institute, for tougher 
competition ahead. §.M.I. will con- 
centrate on helping its 500 members 
with advertising, merchandising, and 
market research problems of their 
4,100 big stores. Don Parsons, Federal 
Advertising Agency vice-president, will 
head §.M.I. after October 1. 


SNOW CROP MARKETERS has cut out 11 
of its frozen food distributors in New 
York City, is now selling direct to se- 
lected chains, supermarkets, and big in- 
dependents. Since June, 2,000 retail 
outlets have been lined up. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, INC., found 
an antitrust suit on its doorstep last 
week. The Justice Dept. charged that 
agency-railroad contracts ‘“‘prohibited 
the rise of any competition.” 
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HOW TELEGRAMS 














SIMPLIFY RESERVATIONS, 



















FLIGHT 
10 














On the road, wires “Clear the Way.”’ To assure 
accommodations on trains, buses, ships and planes— 
as well as good connections—travelers throughout 
America rely on Western Union telegrams to “‘go 
ahead”’ and make arrangements. Telegrams, the 
speedy written record, are sure to get there on time. 

















Hotel rooms “Ready, Waiting and Confirmed.”” When 
stop-offs are necessary, wires seeking accommoda- 
tions precede travelers. Never any worry — you have 
your reservation. Hotels welcome advance reserva- 
tions, make it a practice to wire confirmations. 











Tickets ‘‘On the Aisle” by telegram. Western Union 
Money Order telegrams can be used to buy choice 
seats for the best plays, sports events, other amuse- 
ments. For that familiar yellow telegraph blank 
always gets preferred attention. 





























Making reservations is only one of the many ways 
that telegrams serve business. Every day, thousands 
of organizations rely on Western Union to help con- 
duct their operations profitably and to promote 
their products. Are you up-to-date on the many 
advantages of telegrams in business? Write or 
phone Western Union—a representative will be 
pleased to call at your convenience, 











9 PROFITABLE WAYS TO USE TELEGRAMS IN BUSINESS 


* Acknowledgments * Announcements 


* Sales Promotion * Prices * Orders 
* Shipments * Credit and Collections 
* Reservations * Conducting Operations 





Where the same message mus! be sent fo many people, a Western Union 
“Book"”—one telegram sent fo a list of addresses—is convenient, 

ical and effecti When the Western Union representative calls, 
be sure to ask about this service—the swiftest way to send many mes- 
sages simultaneously. 


















WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAM 



















in « dusty old desk drawer” 


1 Found a Way’ 
to Save *6222£2 


@ “I happened to be rummaging through an old desk about to be dis- 
carded for a newer model. In one of the drawers, gathering dust, I came 
upon a booklet labeled ‘ATCO Material Handling Survey’. 


“Upon closer inspection, I found it to be a complete and thorough study 
showing how we could save $6,222.50 in just one phase of our radio 


cabinet unloading operation. It seemed fantastic . . . perhaps that’s the 
reason it remained unacted upon. But $6,222.50 is a lot of money to save. 
So I called in the ATCO Material Handling Specialist who made the 
survey. 

“His time studies and cost figures told a truly amazing story of human 
energy saved, handling costs slashed unbelievably in the unloading of 
hundreds and hundreds of carloads of our difficult-to-handle radio cabinets. 


“On the basis of his survey, we ordered 2 Automatic Skylift Electric 
Trucks, and 3 Transporter Motorized Hand Trucks. Skylift not only 
moved huge loads of radio cabinets from low-doorway freight cars, but 
also stacked them ceiling-high in storage. Then Transporter midgets of 
electric power moved the caBinets to production and the finished radios 
from the end of production line to shipping. 


“Where formerly it took 25 man-hours to unload 1 carload of radio 
cabinets at a labor cost of $32.75 per car, it now takes only ... 6 man- 
hours to unload the same car...a saving of 19 man-hours or $24.89 labor 
cost saved per car. 

“Multiply this by the hundreds of carloads on our unloading schedule, 
and it adds up to a $6,222.50 SAVED ...a return of 75% on our invest- 
ment ... and on just one phase of our radio manufacture operation. 


“An ATCO Specialist may be able to do for your business what he did for 
mine. At least let him make a survey. It costs you nothing. Mail the coupon.” 


Automatic TRANSPORTATION COmpany 
Div. OF THE YALE AND TOWNE MFG. CO. 
93 West 87th Street, Dept. P-8, Chicago 20, Ill. 





fete facts about AUTOMATIC 


how they can cut my handling costs. 





make a FREE survey of our handling costs. 





ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


Company Name 











A PRODUCT OF AVTOMATIC 
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Please mail me, without cost or obligation, com- 
SKYLIFTS and 
RANSPORTERS, the miracte electric trucks and 


( ) Have an ATCO Material Handling Specialist 





Auto-Order Backlog 
Put at 7-Million 


How long will the lush auto mari : 
last? 

J. R. Davis, director of sales for I 
Motor Co., gave a partial answer t! 
weck, ‘The newest estimate of the ba 
log of demand for new automobiles 
7-million. This figure, based on an « 
tensive marketing survey, was quot 
by Davis at a mecting of the Federati 
of Automobile Dealer Assns. 

At present production rates, it wou 
take the U.S. auto industry 18 mont! 
to build that number of cars. 

e Another Factor—There’s one markct 
factor the study didn’t go into: New d 

mand for cars keeps developing. If y« 

take this into account, the selle: 

market looks good for at least two yea 

You can get an idea of the way th 
market keeps growing from Davis’ est 

mate that during the year ended las! 
June the backlog jumped 32%-—in spit 
of substantial car output. 

The study shows that 29.8% of p 

tential car buyers plan to buy withi 
the next 12 months. 
e What Buyers Want—Here are thi 
main things that U.S. car shoppe: 
say they look for today when they buy 
30.2% prefer economy of operation t 
any other feature; 22.8% want comfort 
first; 10% rate looks at the top. 



































Reddy on Guard Duty 


That well-known power utilities symbol. 
Reddy Kilowatt, is doing an extracurricula: 
job for Central Maine Power Co. He’s act 
ing as a traffic guard for linemen working 
in highway lanes. In addition to keeping 
the trademark before motorists eyes, tests 
have shown that Reddy does about a 60° 
more effective job in slowing down trafh« 
than the old signs. 
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MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION 





»eaaeaeaeeaeees 
General-purpose, drip-proof 
Splash-proof 
Totally-enclosed 
Totally-enclosed, fan-cooled 
Explosion-proof 
Dust-proof 
Sanitary 


Specials—round body, vertical, flange and face 
mounting, built-in stator and rotor jobs, ete. 


Motor-generator sets for frequency changing 









HOWELL 
nildieial Upe 
MOTORS 


RED BAND MOTORS 


















Here’s a complete line of indus- 
trial type motors you'll want to 
investigate. 

For your industrial motor needs, choose an 
industrial type motor. The Howell Line of 
AC Motors comprises geared motors, motors 
with unique electrical characteristics, special 
mechanical form, or standard motors with 
any type enclosure from 1/6 through 150 H.P. 


Consult HOWELL! 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., HOWELL, 
MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION BUILT, INDUSTRIAL TYPE MOTORS 
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SINCE 1915 








_ PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS 


SINGLE PHASE 
Capacitor start, high torque 
Capacitor start and run, high torque 
Capacitor start and run, low torque 

POLYPHASE 

Normal torque, normal starting current 
Normal torque, low starting current 
High torque, low starting current 
Medium slip, as for punch press 
High slip smooth acceleration (elevators, hoists, etc.) 
Iti-speed 


U 


duty 

motors 

i performance, high temperature duty, etc. 
id reversing 


if 
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AMERICA’S PLAN 
FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Offers Industry Room for 


*& PROFITABLE PEACETIME 
PRODUCTION 


*& MAXIMUM WARTIME 
PROTECTION 


America’s future safety lies 
in the security of its indus- 
trial machinery. Mississippi 
offers industry the advan- 
tage of strategic plant sites 
away from congested “area 
targets,” plus two major 
resources vital to peace- 
time industrial growth and 
wartime emergency; 


© Access to the world’s largest 
fuel and energy reserves. 


© A reservoir of intelligent 
rural labor willing and able 
to work. 


For specific information concern 
ing your requirements write: 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL 
& INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capitol Bidg. — Jackson, Mississippi 
New York Office: 1001 Two Rector Street 
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Whisky Stocks and Usage, by Companies 


Here are estimated figures of (1) 
stocks of whiskies more than four years 
old available from June 30, 1948, to July 
1, 1949; (2) present annual rate of usage 


of such whiskies over four years old; an | 
(3) the shortage or excess of the stock 
in relation to this usage (figures i) 
original proof gallons): 





Stocks Usage pny on ‘G 

POD 5. es cen pec ew eeaes 10,500,000 18,000,000 —7,500,001 
5s ccackawiwewiwees 25,000,000 — 15,000,000 + 10,000,000 
errr ee ere 9,006,000 12,000,000 — 3,000,001 
ge err ee 8,000,000 6,500,000 +1,500,00( 
SE ss v0.0.5 Marciee-e hs Ol 12,000,000 5,000,000 +7,000,000 
Ss G a's.c cu ae Kaeo 27,000,000 16,500,000 + 10,500,000 

SE vibes cariewoeces 91,506,000 73,000,000 +18,500,000 


Behind Battle of the Blends 


Schenley urges public to look at back labels, which state age 
of whiskies. Reason: Seagram's aged whisky stocks are low, so it’s 
using younger ones. Meanwhile, Schenley wins fair-trade case. 


There was plenty of activity in the 

liquor trade last week. On one front, 
the lines were being drawn for a rugged 
fight between distilling companies; on 
another, the big companies joined in 
speculation about the effects of a liquor 
fair-trade controversy. All in all, many 
liquor executives were aging faster than 
their fine whiskies. 
e It Says Here . . Ihe intercompany 
struggle centered around the fine print 
on the back labels of whisky bottles. 
That’s where makers of whisky blends 
are required by law to state the age, 
amount, and type of ingredients in 
their bottled products. 

During the war, aging whisky and 

grain neutral spirits for blending were 
short. So liquor consumers got in the 
habit of looking at that back label—it 
was one way to detect young whiskies 
or blends with cane or potato spirits. 
But after the war, quality came back 
into its own. The drinking public lost 
interest in the back label, began buy- 
ing by brand name. 
e Look Again—Now one of the “Big 
Five” distillers is telling liquor buyers, 
through an advertising campaign, that 
they had better start looking at back 
labels again. The ads trumpet the open- 
ing of what promises to become a fierce 
competitive struggle between two giants 
—Schenley and Seagram—for supremacy 
in the liquor industry. 

The “Battle of the Back Labels” be- 
gan when Three Feathers Distributors, 
Inc., subsidiary of Schenley Distillers 
Corp., opened its fall advertising cam- 
paign. The ads direct consumers’ at- 
tention to the back label of the Three 
Feathers brand—a 35% whisky blend 
with five-, six-, and seven-year-old whis- 


kies. This was followed by a drive to 
push Schenley Reserve, another 35% 
blend with aged whiskies. “Look at 
the back label and see what you're 
buying,” these ads said in effect. 

e The Target—The industry knew at 
once that the Schenley campaign was 
aimed against the trade’s sales leader, 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. Sea- 
gram has been supplying almost a third 
of consumer demand through three 
sales subsidiaries—Frankfort Distillers 
Corp. (Four Roses, Hunter, Paul Jones, 
and Wilson); Seagram-Distillers Corp. 
(Seven Crown,*Gallagher & Burton’s); 
and Calvert Distillers Corp. (Lord Cal- 
vert, Carstairs, and Calvert Reserve). 

Seagram’s sales have been so good 

that its supply of aged whiskies is being 
drained. Over the past months it has 
been quietly changing the formulas of 
a number of its popular blends, replac- 
ing aged whiskies with three-year-olds 
(BW—Jun.19’48,p22). 
e Front or Back?—Seagram called _ its 
distributors and salesmen to New York 
for a conference shortly after Schenley 
opened its campaign. Victor A. Fischel, 
Seagram-Distillers Corp. president, met 
the challenge by telling his organization 
and the press: “The public buys the 
front label. They don’t buy the back 
label.” 

The present struggle for supremacy 
goes back 10 years. From 1938 through 
1943, Seagram led the industry in sales. 
Then Schenley forged ahead and held 
the lead through 1946. Seagram re- 
gained its first position in 1947 and 
holds it today. Schenley wants to get 
back in the lead. 

e Schenley’s Supplies—Schenley, with 
the largest stocks of aged whisky of any 
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PLANT MANAGEMENT. , 
Start Cutting Costs Here 


oo —— SR ee ee ae ee ee 


General Electric’s Authoritative New Movie 
Aid Technical Manual Tell You How To... 


@ Make a materials handling survey in your plant 
@ Plan an integrated materials handling system 

@ Utilize new materials handling techniques 

@ Select the best materials handling equipment 


YOU WILL START REALIZING the full significance of modern 
materials handling—and how its utilization can help you reduce 
that 36 per cent of your over-all production costs which doesn’t 
add anything to the value of your product—when you see Gen- 
eral Electric’s new sound-color movie, ‘‘Materials Handling— 
In Receiving, Warehousing and Shipping.’’ In this movie you 
will see the materials handling problems of a cross-section of 
industry—your problems. The solutions to these problems are 
worked out before your eyes with animated drawings and dia- 


grams. 








STEPS YOU SHOULD TAKE to correct existing conditions are 

all outlined completely, concisely in the 92-page technical 

manual which supplements the movie. Here is a partial list of 

subjects covered: 

@ What is 
handling 


materials @® Materials handling equipment 
and applications 


modern 


@ How modern materials han- @ Pallets, skids and containers 
dling speeds production 
@How to make a materials 


* . . : 
Modern materials handling in nadine pesnraee 


receiving, warehousing and 


shippin 
sin @ Engineering data on convey- 


@ Unit load shipping system ors, cranes, hoists, trucks 


THIS MOVIE AND MANUAL are the newest additions to General Electric’s MORE 
POWER TO AMERICA program, designed to help industry cut costs through more 
electrification. You are invited to see it at your earliest convenience. Arrangements can 
be made through your materials handling equipment supplier, utility, your G-E rep- 
resentative, or simply by returning the coupon below. 


Don't delay! See it soon! This Materials Handling Program may show you the way to 
LOWER HANDLING COSTS - - GREATER PRODUCTION - - INCREASED PROFITS. 


Feet per minute 


Tractive effort- pounds 







dling system 


Feet per minute 


400 800 
See how to estimate number of 
trucks required in your han- 








mperes 


Amperes 


100 




















1200 1600 2000 


See how to make a work- 
simplification chart 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 






























500 See how to use all available 
warehouse space by stacking 
end tiering properly 


Po ee ew ew ea 6 eo of @e ow oe 










All Other 


Production 





Materials 
Costs 


Handling 
64% 


Costs 
36% 







*A recent survey of 120 factories dis- 
closed that MATERIALS HANDLING COSTS 
are 36 per cent of over-all production 
costs instead of the 25 per cent pre- 
viously acknowledged. 


See how to move materials 
faster, cheaper by truck, 

crane or con- 

veyor 





























See how to utilize the 
special pallets built to 
suit your particular 
needs 





See how to cut 
demurrage by 
shipping in unit loads 








| 
| end —— 
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General Electric Company, Section 668-69 
Apparatus Department, Schenectady, N. Y. 


(] Please make arrangements for me to see 
the full-color and sound film “Materials 
Handiing—In Receiving, Warehousing, and 
Shipping” 

DC) Please send me a copy of your Ma- 
terials Handling manual. Enclosed find $1.25 
Position 


Company me wdiucesaostl 


Address -- 


City------.-----..--..------ ZOn@--- State. .----2 
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7 YOU FINISH ag 


THE 1AAIL _ _— ——- 
EARLIER —- BOND 


_ THESE DAYS. THAT ERASES = 
cSt aes i “$0 WELL. NOW 
fe: vhsare 1 DON’T HAVE 
TO RE-TYPE A 

WHOLE LETTER 
BECAUSE OF ONE | 
LITTLE MISTAKE! 










































Clearer, sharper finished work on 
the smooth, glare-free surface of 
this improved paper! 


Whiter than ever in its 35-year 
history, improved Hammermill 
Bond adds new impressiveness to 
your business messages! 


Mail the coupon now for FREE sample book 


Contains samples of improved Hammermill Bond in 
wide range of pleasing colors...and the brighter, 


purer white... also matching envelopes. 


elel Mazel meat 3 WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S| WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 






Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Please send me — FREE —the sample book showing the improved 
Hammermill Bond and include Packet of Letterhead-size sheets. 



















Fe er ek POIs ain a. 6 ves ks 6 Ot Ch ee 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) BW 9-25 





distiller, believes it now has Seag 
over the whisky barrel. The comfy 
holds about 25-million gal. of 
whisky (four years old or more). | 
is more than ‘enough to last until | 
1, 1949, when the younger whiskic 
all distillers come of age. 

Currently Schenley is using its st 
at the rate of about 15-million ga 
year. In other words, unless it bo 
its sales volume—or markets mi: 
whisky as bonds or straight—Schei 
will arrive at the July 1 date with m 
than 10-million gal. of aged whisky. 

e Seagram’s Supplies—Seagram, on 
other hand, has the sales volume 

is short of aged whisky. It uses abi 
18-million gal. a year; yet it has o1 
about 10-muillion gal. to last until July | 
1949. ‘Thus, at its current marketing 
rate, its aged whisky stocks won't | 
far beyond New Year's Eve. 

Unless Seagram gets more ag 
whisky, the company is faced with t 
alternatives: (1) It can allocate its goo: 
to distributors; or (2) it can throw mor 
of the younger three-year-old whisk; 
into some of its blends. In either casc, 
sales volume might be affected. 
© Deal Falls Through—There was a 1 
mor last’ spring that Seagram would 
buy 8-million gallons of aged whiskies 
and neutral spirits from Publicker In 
dustries, Inc. (BW—May15’48,p49). 
The deal never came off. One industry 
explanation: Seagram couldn’t make a 
financial arrangement that Publicke: 
liked. Another: Publicker decided it 
would be more profitable to market thi 
whiskies through its own subsidiaries 

Publicker and Hiram Walker-Good 

erham & Worts, Ltd., will probably 
side with Schenley in its sales struggle 
—they all have plenty of aged whiskies. 
National Distillers Products Corp., how 
ever, is likely to join Seagram: It, too, 
may well find itself short of aged whis- 
kies (table, page 50). 
e Fair-Trade Law—Schenley also figured 
in the other controversy which hed the 
liquor trade buzzing last week. This ac 
tivity focused on a five- day suspension of 
Three Feathers, Inc.’s license to do 
business in I]linois. 

Since September, 1947, Illinois has 
had a mandatory liquor fair-trade law. 
It requires manufacturers to post with 
the Illinois Liquor Control Commis- 
sion minimum prices below which tre- 
tailers are forbidden to sell. Enforce- 
ment is in the hands of the commission, 
which can revoke retailers’ and whole- 
salers’ licenses for violation. 
® Suspension—Last March the commis 
sion accused Schenley’s Three Feathers, 
Inc., of advising a retailer to sell below 
the posted minimum price. Threc 
Feathers appealed the five-day suspen 
sion to the courts. Last week, Illinois 
Circuit Judge Harry M. Fisher set the 
suspension aside. What set the liquor 
trade on its ear was this: One reason 
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ask the porter for a table (always 
available no matter what your accom- 
modations)—and work on the way. 


One way to do this is to turn travel 
time into productive working time. 
You can if you go Pullman. Simply 


]. Keep on top of your job. 





4, Be there when you’re needed. | 
And you are when you go Pullman. 


3, Get your 8 hours a night. 


9. Let up without letting down. 


Even time out is time invested when 
you go Pullman. You meet important 
people in the luxurious lounge car 
reserved for Pullman passengers. En- 
joy yourself—as you enjoy them! 


tS GOOD BUSINESS TO 


© 1948, The Pullman Company 


When you go Pullman you get up full 
of go after a swell night’s sleep in 
that soft, big, clean Pullman bed. 
You’re rested and ready. You feel like, 
you look like, a man going places! 


Pullman 


Because you arrive on dependable 
railroad schedules, right in the heart 
of town, convenient to everything. 
You’re sure to rate with the men who 
rate you—'cause they go Pullman, too! 


Still time to see the Pullman Exhibii of 
new accommodations at the Chicago 
Railroad Fair — open through Sept 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 
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It takes 


20,269 











to keep a man working on the railroad 


Yes. that’s what it costs 
the railroads to pro- 
vide each and every 
one of their 1,350,000 workers with 
the “tools” of his trade. 

Behind the engineers and stenogra- 
phers, the purchasing agents and 
ticket agents, the track walkers and 
tower men... everybody who works 
on the railroads ...is an investment 
of more than 27 billion dollars. 

These dollars . . . about $20,265 for 
each employee . . . have provided the 
tracks, the cars and engines, the repair 
shops and all the other “tools” which 
make it possible for American railroad 
workers to move the greatest volume 
of traffic the world has ever known... 
with maximum safety, efficiency, and 
economy .. . and to earn the world’s 
highest railroad wages. 

Railroads are being continually im- 
proved. More powerful locomotives, 
freight cars of increased capacity, 
luxurious streamlined passenger 
trains, heavier rail, reduction of 
curves and grades, new signals that 


BEBE gk 


MSE GI 


increase safety and efficiency —all are 
being added as fast as materials be- 
come available. 

To continue to improve America’s 
greatest mass transportation system, 
the railroads should be allowed to 
earn enough to supply their workers 
with even more productive “tools.” 
Only in this way —combining the re- 
sources created by the pooled and 
invested savings of millions of persons 
with the skill of railroad men and 
management—will the railroads be 
able to keep on furnishing the low- 
cost transportation that is essential to 
the life of the nation. 


OCIATION OF 
MERICAN 
AUROADS =— 


WASHINGTON 6,D.€. 








Fisher gave for killing the suspensio 
order was his opinion that the mand: 
tory fair-trade law is unconstitutional. 

This opinion is not a ruling on th 
constitutionality of the law. But it ha 
put the Illinois Wholesale Liquo 
Dealers Assn. into a mood to try to g¢ 
such a ruling. The association has in 
dicated that it will file a suit aimed a 
testing the constitutionality of the lav 
before the Illinois Supreme Court 
within a week or so. A similar Ken 
tucky law, differing only in being mor 
stringent in its resale provisions, has 
been upheld by that state’s highest 
tribunal. 
¢ Protecting Contracts—The big distil 
lers don’t want to see the mandatory 
fair-trade law go—even though they 
could still rely on Illinois’ voluntary 
fair-trade law to protect contracts with 
retailers to keep prices firm. The main 
reason for wanting to keep the present 
law—which applies only to liquor—is 
that it puts enforcement on the state’s 
back; under the voluntary law, the en 
forcement burden is on the distillers. 
Meanwhile, the liquor commission has 
announced that it will continue to en- 
force the law until the supreme court 
decides a test suit. 

But everything has moved into a 
twilight zone since Judge Fisher’s de- 
cision. Sporadic price-cutting could 
start, maybe spread. 


Container Executive 


Henry J. Howlett is the new president of 
Container Laboratories, Inc. For the past 
13 years he has been secretary of the Ameri- 
can Management Assn., where one of his 
jobs has long been to handle the association’s 
yearly National Packaging Exposition. In 
his new post he will direct Container Lab- 
oratories’ consultant services to package sup- 
pliers and  users—engineering, research, 
design, development, and methods. 
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WHEN 
FREIGHT 
CAN’T 


WAIT 


CALL WABASH 


To speed your freight to 
the four corners or the cen- 
ter of the United States, 
ship the direct way... via 
Wabash ...to and through 
the “Heart of America.” 


Between East and West, the 
strategically located Wabash 
“highballs” your freight 
with direct-line service from 
Buffalo to Kansas City... 
and Wabash serves North 
and South equally well. Get 
the details of Wabash ser- 
vice. Just phone a Wabash 
Freight Representative. 
There’s one near you! 
C. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
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Deer Lake Hills farm (near Detroit) is more than a farm. Behind its facade. Wood Bros., 
1 Inc., maker of mechanical corn pickers, maintains a modern educational plant 





Sales School on the Farm 


The record corn crop which U.S. 
farmers expect to harvest this year 
means good pickings for at least one 
group of businessmen: the makers of 
mechanical corn harvesters. Among the 
larger manufacturers of corn-picking 
equipment who hope to reap sales 
profits this fall is Wood Bros., Inc., of 
Des Moines, subsidiary of Detroit's 
Dearborn Motors Corp. 

To sell and service the 18,000 pickers 
the company expects to produce this 
year, Wood Bros. is taking its employees 
back to the farm. At Deer Lake Hills, 
near Detroit, managerial personnel from 
Woods outlets are learning how to sell, 


service, repair—and use—mechanical 
pickers. ‘The course comprises one week 
of intensive instruction sessions, includ- 
ing plenty of classroom, shop, and field 
experience. 

Corn harvesters made their bow just 
after the depression when the use of 
rubber-tired tractors was developing. It 
is estimated that the corn belt alone has 
about 140,000 mechanical pickers at 
present. 

A modern one-row machine can pick 
from 500 to 700 bushels of corn a day. 
Hand-picking—one man with a team of 
horses—puts about 80 bushels into the 
crib at day’s end. 








In classrooms indoors, sales and service managers from Wood Bros. outlets study 
movies and charts on the inner workings of corm pickers (TURN TO PAGE 60) 
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ENGINEERED BY SKE 


SHIGE” INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 


Tremendous strides have been made in spinning frame performance since 
tape drives superseded the old band drives. SifSiP originated the anti- 
friction tension pulley for tape drives in the textile industry. 


SCS has pioneered again to provide a ball bearing tension pulley to fit 
existing brackets, thus eliminating change-over expense. 


The bearing in this pulley is positively sealed against all lint and fly and is 
prelubricated to run without attention for 25,000 service hours. It saves power 
and maintenance costs. It assures uniform spindle speed. 

7026 


so BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
| f The right bearing in the right place 














the 
diesel-electric a : 
locomotive 3 Outdoors, students examine mockup sections of the machine. Fortified by an instruc 
marks a change in tion session, the group returns indoors, where it turns its efforts to... 


RAILRUAD THINKING 


A few years ago every 
American railroad was proud of 
the individuality of its locomotive 
designs. You could hardly mistake 
the engines of one road for those 
of another. 














Today the only difference 
between many of them is the color 
of the paint on the shells of the 
diesel-electrics. Private taste and 
engineering aesthetics have had 
to give way to the cold, cruel facts 
of operating costs per ton-mile. 











the cold, cruel 
feaacts of lubricating oil costs and 
engine maintenance on diesel- 
electric locomotives speeding pas- 
sengers and freight into and out of Actual picking machines. The idea of learning by doing is adhered to closely in the 
the Washington area have re- 4 service shops. Students take apart, study, and reassemble pickers before... 
sulted in the installation of Briggs ‘ 
Oil Clarifiers. The results—two or 
three times as many hours of lube 
oil life and thousands additional 
hours engine work time without 
overhaul. And under the blue or 
green or black of the locomotive 
shells the oil clarifier is the same— 


it's a Briggs 


A word trom you and an engineer from 
the nearest Briggs distributor will call to 
discuss your oil filtration problems. 


Briggs 


PIONEERS IN MODERN 
OIL FILTRATION 











THE BRIGGS 
FILTRATION CO. 











Se") oP eee AN 5 They actually operate the equipment outdoors. When the course is over, Wood Bros. 
returns its students to their districts to teach sales and service to their own employees 
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SCIENCE 





ae 


; Secrecy Versus the Law 


Vanadium antitrust case raises problem: How to handle 
business litigation where secret atomic information is part of the 
evidence? Answer: Drop the case. 


What happens when a company 
tangles with the law—and it takes secret 
atomic facts to untangle the legal knots? 
With hundreds of “business concerns 
involved in the developing atomic in- 
dustry, that’s a question that’s bound 
to be asked more and more often. 

» Ducking for Safety—To date, the an- 
swer is: The law ducks. Both the Dept. 


Hush—sh—sh—sh 


In the “Dead Room” of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories at Murray Hill, N. J., it’s so 
quiet you can hear your own blood circulat- 
ing as you stand there. Bell technicians say 
it’s the quietest place on earth. Secret of 
the silence is the wall surfaces, which are 
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of Justice and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission are doing their best to avoid 
facing head-on any court case in which 
some of the evidence cannot be spread 
on the record. 

The latest instance is an antitrust suit 
involving nine vanadium producers. The 
charge: conspiracy to monopolize the 
supply of vanadium and its ores, and to 


lined with honeycombs of Fiberglas, five feet 
thick. The technician in this picture is 
standing on the steel mesh floor, in the 
geometric center of the chamber. The room 
is used for testing of telephonic and elec- 
tronic equipment. 








GOOD WILL 


All Through the Year 
—Not Just at Xmas 
May Be Obtained For 


YOUR FIRM 


WITH AN ATTRACTIVE, USEFUL 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTY 


FROM 


The EXECUTIVE Line 








= ex, 
aii Illustrated here is a 6 = inch 
yg Pocket Ruler in 18-8 Stainless 
=~ se] Steel. 
: ‘ It’s furnished in a metal bound 
e 8 leather case on which your ad 
2 a vertisement may be gold stamped 
me gn The back of the ruler has a use 
*,° ful table of Decimal Equivalents 
SS It’s priced about 43¢ each. 
gi 
. ¢ : in lots of 500 or more, this Ruler 
8”: may have your advertisement 
$ 84 etched directly into the metal, 
either on the front or back, at 
a + 32¢ each, with a depth gauge 
. : sliding clip, no case needed 
£4 
=8 8 
&§ & 
ss 8 
I UT INE} | 
3 lexecuTive tne 
—  «& This trademark identifies adver 
=< * tising specialties of quality, 
=—8 8 which may be used to reach just 
Tn those people whom you want to 
ae remind of your firm or its 
itn products. 
3 : = Other items we make for this 
=* 1° highly selective type of adver 
$3 «= os 
“ : = tising are 
-s° 3 50-YEAR DESK CALENDARS 
=F 3-3 


STAINLESS STEEL RULERS 


; 


CALIPERS + LETTER OPENERS 


es 6 
a = PROTRACTORS * TAPE MEASURES 
™ = LIGHTERS + KNIVES 
=s 3S NOVEL PAPERWEIGHTS 

_ = CRYSTAL GLASS ASHTRAYS 
—— 


iti] 
i 


BILL CLIPS * MEMO TRAYS 


Select an advertising gift from 
The EXECUTIVE Line now and distribute early 
to obtain best results. 


If you cannot locate a reputable Advertising 
Specialty firm in your vicinity who handles 
The EXECUTIVE Line, 


write to 


ALFRED ROBBINS ORGANIZATION, INC. 


136 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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PHONE TODAY FOR 


Toridheet 


AUTOMATIC HEATING 


Pienty of fuel wasted at your 
house last winter? You weren’t any 
too comfortable, either, were you? 
It will make a big difference if you 
replace that old, inefficient, costly-to- 
operate heating equipment with mod- 
ern, perfected Toridheet automatic 
heating. 

Then the house will be warm as toast 
and you'll still conserve fuel. That 
clean, quiet and healthfully uniform 
heat will make your home better to 
live in... worth more to own because 
it will cost less to heat. 

But don’t wait till winter’s here ... 
solve your heating and fuel economy 
problems now. Ask the responsible 
Toridheet dealer for his recommen- 
dations and estimate today. Replace- 
ment is amazingly fast. Takes but a 
few hours. 

The Toridheet dealer is listed in the 
yellow pages of the Telephone Direc- 
tory under “Oil Burners.”” Phone him 
now, or write direct to us for infor- 
mation. CLEVELAND STEEL PROD- 
UCTS CORP., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


“Your Home’s Complete with Toridheet”’ 


Famous 
Toridheet 
Rotary Wall 
Flame Saves 


Fuel. 





Q 
CLEV €ia8N D 


Toridheel 


AUTOMATIC HEATING EQUIPMENT 





TORIDHEET DIVISION 


CLEVELAND STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


A COMPLETE LINE OF AUTOMATIC HEATING 
EQUIPMENT FOR OIL AND GAS 





fix prices. Justice got a civil indictment 
in June, 1946, but the case has been in 
abeyance for two years. A few days ago 
Justice lawyers got permission from the 
district court in Denver to drop the 
indictment. 

e Difficulty—Vanadium ore is the prin- 
cipal domestic source of uranium, the 
atomic fuel. During the war years, 
several of the defendants bought and 
processed ores as agents for the govern- 
ment’s bomb-building Manhattan Dis- 
trict. They argued that, to defend them- 
selves, they'd have to explain how the 
alleged conspiracy was part of their 
work for the government. The Justice 
Dept., in the same way, would have to 
produce production and reserve figures 
on ore to try to sustain its monopoly 
charges. 

But the Atomic Energy Commission, 

custodian of bomb secrets, insisted that 
production of any such information 
would be a dangerous violation of 
security. 
e Indictment Revised—The only way 
out that Justice could see was to drop 
the whole question of ore monopoly. 
For the civil indictment the department 
has now substituted a criminal informa- 
tion (which has the effect of an indict- 
ment); this is limited to charges of 
monopoly and price-fixing on vanadium 
itself and its products. 

The information is brought against: 
Vanadium Corp. of America, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., U.S. Van- 
adium Corp., Electro Metallurgical Co., 
and Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp. 
(the last three all subsidiaries of Union 
Carbide & Carbon). The original 
indictment had also listed Electro 
Metallurgical Co. of Canada, as well as 
individual officers of several of the 
companies, 

e In Safe Hands—Justice Dept. lawyers 
could reconcile themselves to dropping 
the ore question for this reason: Since 
the indictment was issued, passage of 
the Atomic Energy Act has put all 
uranium ores under complete AEC con- 
trol. The public interest, they told 
themselves, is now adequately protected. 

AEC and Justice lawyers have agreed 

that the revised action can be prose- 
cuted without too much danger of tread- 
ing on ticklish ground. 
e No Answer Yet—The vanadium case 
still leaves the big question wide open: 
What happens when the issue can’t be 
ducked? Will the answer be, maybe, 
some system of secret hearings—along 
the lines now followed when a govern- 
ment employee is up for dismissal on 
security grounds? 


HAVE-NOT WORLD 


The world is short of zinc, lead, tin, 
mercury, platinum, and petroleum—and 
something should be done about it. 


That’s what T. S. Lovering of the U. S. 











Geological Survey told the meeting 
the American Assn. for the Advan. 
ment of Science, in Washington t) \, 
week. 

This is the domestic picture: The: 
an ample supply of coal, phosphate ro 
iron ore, and molybdenum ore. Go 
for about 20 years are copper, alu: 
num, zinc, gold, and maybe petroleun 
based on present technology and kno 
reserves. Due to run out in less th 
a decade are manganese, vanadium, ai 
lead. 

Lovering urged restrictions on use 
scarce materials, creation of a perm 
nent, well-financed agency to devel 
new extraction methods and substitu‘ 
materials. 


New Diseases 


They come from new chem- 
icals and radioactive substances, 
can mean lawsuits for employers 
when not compensable. 


New chemicals and radioactive sub 
stances have brought new and obscur 
occupational diseases. ‘hese, in turn, 
have meant fresh insurance problems 
and new hazards for employers. 

e Three New Ones—Last week this 
problem was outlined at a roundtable at 
the American Bar Assn.’s annual con 
vention in Seattle. Ashley St. Clair, as 





To Keep Current Flowing 


This workman at Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.’s East Pittsburgh Works looks as 
though he is tuning up outboard motors. 


Actually, he is completing assembly of 
devices which will be installed on rural 
electric lines. Their job: to guard against 
prolonged service interruptions. Called GR 
circuit reclosers, the units reclose electric 
circuits automatically after “breaks’’ caused 
by overloads or short circuits. 
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sociate counsel of the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co., Boston, listed these three 
new occupational diseases: 

(1) Lung cancer now found to come 
from long exposure to some forms of 

chromium. 

(2) Respiratory ailments from expos- 
ure to some beryllium compounds. 

(3) Diseases caused by radioactive 
isotopes. 

e Lung Cancer—Recent studies under- 
taken by Dr. Williard Machle of New 
York City showed that the incidence of 
fatal lung cancer among chromate work- 
ers was 18 to 50 times normal. The 
main hazard is long exposure to dust or 
fumes in the reduction of chrome ore. 
The length of exposure may vary from a 
few years to forty years. 

e Beryllium Poisoning—Beryllium _poi- 
soning follows exposure to dust from a 
beryllium compound. Workers exposed 
to this hazard include those in beryl 
mines and extraction plants; in steel and 
nonferrous foundries where beryllium 
is an alloy constituent; in plants produc- 
ing phosphorus, fluorescent lamps, and 
radio tubes; and in plants using phos- 
phorus that contains beryllium. 

St. Clair told the lawyers: Increasing 
use of beryllium in industry makes the 
subject of prime importance. The dis- 
ease may not appear for as long as five 
years after exposure ends. But either of 
two common forms of it may be fatal. 
¢ Radioactive Diseases—Radiation dis- 
eases, though not new, are likely to be- 
come more common. The reasons, of 
course, are the growing use of radio- 
active isotopes in industry and medicine, 
and the possible use of atomic energy 
for industrial power. 

St. Clair said that here, too, the dis- 
ease may not appear for months or even 
years after exposure has ended. 
¢ Compensation Laws—Protection un- 
der workmen’s compensation varies 
among states. All of the 20 states which 
protect against specific occupational dis- 
eases include chrome poisoning; 16 in- 
clude radiation diseases; only one covers 
beryllium poisoning. 

Yet even in these states—and in a 
dozen others where all occupational dis- 
eases are compensable—the fact that the 
disease shows up so long after exposure 
commonly bars claims for compensation 
benefits. In New Jersey, for example, a 
worker can’t get compensation for lung 
cancer due to chrome if it appears more 
than five months after exposure ceased. 
¢ Possible Suits—Until every state com- 
pensation law gives workers complete 
protection, St. Clair warned, “the Amer- 
ican employer will face in many jurisdic- 
tions the hazard of common-law suits by 
employees who suffer from noncompen- 
sable diseases.” 

St. Clair suggested that insurance 
companies fill the gaps in the protection 
ifforded employers by offering universal 
ompensation policies. 
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Wh are the better informed 


addressing machingfusers everywhere changing 












to the addressing system? 


1. Any typist with any standard typewriter can stencil your addresses into 
Elliott address cards and thus keep your mailing list up-to-date every day. 


2. With the Elliott Addressing System a typist can stencil and prepare for 
filing from four to seven Elliott address cards in the same time it takes to 
emboss and assemble one old-fashioned card index metal address plate 
with an old-fashioned embossing machine. 





$45 ADDRESSERETTE 


3. For mailing lists of a few hundred 
names, Elliott offers this new $45.00 
Addresserette into which the ad- 
dresses are tray loaded and tray un- 
loaded 125 at a time. 





MODEL 125g. For straight address work, Elliott 


offers this new $185.00 addressing 
machine. It automatically feeds and 
addresses envelopes, post cards and 
other forms at a speed of 125 per 
minute which is from three to five 
times faster than any competing ad- 
dressing machine in its price class. 


S. For large Mail Order, Public Utility, Publishers, etc., Elliott makes more 
than 100 different sizes and models of addressing machines ranging in price 
from $500.00 to $15,000.00. They accomplish results that no competing 
addressing machines can accomplish. 


6. The mechanical engineers of America’s biggest concerns bring their 
problems to Cambridge, Mass., and in the majority of cases they discard 
old-fashioned mechanical addressing equipment and install better, faster, 
more versatile Elliott Addressing Machines. 


7. And, it’s not difficult to change to the Elliott System. Because Elliott 
supplies the stencilled address cards in special filing trays to fit your present 
metal address plate filing cabinets at a charge of only 2¢ per address — and 
Elliott makes a cash allowance for old-fashioned addressing equipment 
thus displaced. 


We have two very interesting 

pocket size booklets that we 

would like to send to you. | .+t addressing Ma 
THE 

ELLIOTT ADDRESSING 

MACHINE COMPANY 


Dept. 9-C, 151 Albany Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


With Branch Offices in all large cities 


enine Cc 


Cambridge 59: 




















Pneumatic analog 


Electrical analog 


Machines Predict What Happens in Your Plant 


Analog computing instruments duplicate in the laboratory the effect of changing conditions 


on a plant process. The picture series below shows how an expert gets his answers. 





1 Robert M. Hutchinson, Brown Instrument Co. engineer, wants 
to test a steel soaking pit process. He sets dials of an electrical 
analog to duplicate plant conditions 











INDICATING INSTRUMENTS 
Pinmnine 









































RECORDING ELECTRICAL CIRCUIT 
CONTROLLER SIMULATES PLANT PROCESS 
i ® 
9° ° 




















DEAD TIME CURRENT INPUT 
UNIT TO “PROCESS” 
ae RESISTANCE Shows electrically 


the ‘Time Delay” 
in actual process 


Flow variation 
in actual system is 
simulated by changes 
in current flow 











Through a complicated electrical circuit like this, these ‘“con- 
ditions” become electrical impulses that are recorded. (Actually 
this drawing is of a fluid-heating process) 














tures in a soaking pit is recorded on analog dials that Hutchin- 


son reads. Then. . 


68 


3 The result of what normally happens to steel ingot tempera- 


4 Hutchinson “opens a furnace door,” or makes some other 
change in operating conditions, by resetting the analog, which 
will simulate what goes on then (TURN TO PAGE 70) 
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ers announces a New Plastic 


POLYSTYRENE P-8 








... with high heat resistance . . . fast, easy moldability at no extra 





LYSTYRENE is one of the most econom- 
ical and widely used of all plastics. 
Everything from toy automobiles to plas- 
tic dishes to refrigerator parts to portable 
radio cabinets is made from this versatile 
low-cost material. The only trouble was 
that scalding water or the concentrated 
heat of a radio power tube would often 
cause it to twist out of shape or sag. Man- 


ufacturers had to use premium priced plas- 
tics to get the necessary heat resistance. 

Koppers chemists went to work on this 
problem. Now they have the answer in 
Polystyrene P-8. This new polystyrene 
really stands up under heat exposure with 
greatly increased dimensional stability. 
The availability of Koppers Polystyrene 
P-8 furthgr reduces the limitations on 


polystyrene applications due to heat. But 
this is not all—P-8 molds faster and better. 
It has crystal clarity—equal to glass—or 
can be made in any color of the rainbow 
—soft pastels, brilliant hues, snow-white 
or jet-black. 

With all these plus factors, Koppers 
Polystyrene P-8 sells at the same price as 
regular polystyrene. Used for your prod- 


ucts, it means more pieces per hour, a 
higher precentage of perfect pieces, a 
better product — at considerably lower 
cost. Send the coupon for complete infor- 
mation. We'll gladly ship a trial drum of 
P-8 to your molder on request 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


Chemical Division 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





cr 





Koppers Company, Inc. 

| Dept. BW 925 

| Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

| Please send me complete information on 
Koppers Polystyrene P-s. ( am also 
interested in free samples for a trial run. 







HicH Cuiarity Printing photographed through a bar of Polystyrene P-8 shows yy Y 

a clarity equal to fine glass. if ae 
KOPPERS 
\ ow 


ZF 


Koppers Plastics ~~ 


j Company ---- 


Neate....... ‘ 4 reaps coieeneitapaiat 
Posttie®........ Ed ete ee 


Address 


“POLYSTYRENE 











“CELLULOSE ACETATE *ETHYL CELLULOSE © 








SEND YOUR <2 


—1—+— OVERSEAS MESSAGE 





_ WATCHCLOCK 
System 


Keys—placed at fixed intervals—make a permanent 
record on the dial encased in the clock; a daily report 
of your watchman’s performance ...The cost of this 
greater-property- protection service soon is refunded 
through reduced insurance rates!...Ask for sample 
dial (the tell-tale “bird”) and details. 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK DIV. 


GREAT LAKES INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
The First—and Still the First 


1524 S$. Webash Ave., CHICAGO 5 2 
Offices in Principal Cities 


FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


REDUCES 
INSURANCE COSTS 
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5 The analog’s charts show what has occurred to ingot’s temperature with conditions 
changed. The readings can then be compared with normal, giving a guide to plant 
operation. (Picture sequence was worked out by Paul C. Hoell, du Pont engineer.) 


Instruments Guide Industry 


Analog is only one of the devices that now do everything 
from counting beer bottles to controlling complex processes. More 
than 1,200 makers now turn out $2-billion worth of instruments. 


In Philadelphia last week, technicians 

and management men closely inspected 
an instrument which, in effect is a 
mechanical crystal ball. Used in pre- 
dicting process operation, it was one of 
the highlights at the American Instru- 
ment Fair and National Instrument 
Conference. And in a sense, the robot 
prophet (called analog) is a symbol of 
progress in the instrument industry— 
already a $2-billion baby and still grow- 
ing. 
o its Job—The analog (means “analyze” 
and “‘record”’) will duplicate in advance 
an entire, complex process in a plant. It 
does this at high speed and at the lab- 
oratory level. In short, it gives a total 
picture of an operation—and the effect 
of possible disturbing factors—before 
the plant starts work. 

Electrical, pneumatic, or hydraulic 
elements make. the instruments work. 
They can give experts accurate process 
information that can be plotted into 
performance curves. 

e Few Machines—The machines look 
easy to use, but only technicians can 
handle them. Right now, only a limited 
number of analogs is available; and most 
of those are in the hands of instrument 
companies like Brown Instrument, 
Taylor Instrument, Reeves Instrument, 
George A. Philbrick Researchers, and 
the Foxboro Co. You can get the benefit 
of an “analog analysis” by bringing the 
problem directly to one of the com- 


panies which will dig out the answer, 
make instrument recommendations, 

Analogs are descended from gunfire 

contro] setups developed in World War 
II. They are cousins of the electronic 
computer. They were used to predict 
the performance of the complicated 
atomic processing plant at Oak Ridge. 
In that case, the miles of interrelated 
instruments couldn’t be juggled after 
the plant started; the scientists had to 
know what was going to happen in ad- 
vance. Analogs helped them get the 
bugs out. 
e Other Instruments—The analog was 
only one of the recent developments in 
the instrument field shown at the fair. 
Among others were: 

(1) Simplified designs to make in- 
struments easier to use, maintain, and 
install; 

(2) Applications of new electronic 
devices like the transistor (BW —Jul.10 
’48,p39); 

(3) Wider use of synthetic crystals 
(like sapphires) and sonic forces for 
measurement (BW —Feb.7’48,p54); 

(4) Experimental work with new de- 

velopments like the magnetic clutch 
(BW—Apr.10’48,p72). 
e Wait—You now have to wait 12 to 
15 months for deliveries of most scien- 
tific instruments; big expansion in re- 
search facilities has created a huge 
demand. 

Production contro] devices, for the 
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More people drive 


HEVROLETS 


than any other make of car 


From every angle — beautiful / 


FenevRoLeTg Again in 1948, Chevrolet is America’s 


. favorite motor car. More people buy it, and 
CHEVROLET more people drive) it!than any other make, because it 
gives more value! You'll find this 100% true, and the very 

-and ONLY Chevrolet- 
: fact that CHEVROLET AND ONLY CHEVROLET 1S FIRST 
IS FIRST 4 in popular demand —this year and for the total 17-year 


period, 1931 to date —is your assurance) that it’s the one 


La. 7» 


car offering BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST PRICES! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION i314 7 ee fehdel Swmetel £40) 7 Sale). | DETROIT 2. MICHIGAN 











Remington Rand machines, systems, equipment and supplies are 
bought by Management-men...the executives of business and 
industry who make or influence buying decisions for their firms. 
To “call on” these men between salesmen’s visits, the company has 
found it pays to use the pages of Business Week... regularly, week 
after week. Altogether, Remington Rand messages have appeared 
in nearly 400 of the 992 issues which Business Week has pub- 
lished. No other general business or news magazine reaches such 
a high concentration of these important men... buyers! 


BUSINESS WEEK FIRST...FOR 10 YEARS 


Advertising in Business Week produces results. Otherwise, Busi- 
ness Week for the past 10 years,and in 1947, would not have been— 


1. FIRST... 


In page volume of business goods and services 
advertising. Total: 3110 pages. 


9. FIRST... 


In number of business goods and services ad- 
vertisers. Total: 623 advertisers. 


3. FIRST... 


In number of exclusive accounts in the busi- 
ness goods and services classifications. Total: 
229 accounts. 


When Business Week has been the leader for 10 years, it can only 
be explained by the fact that — 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND 
MANAGEMENT-MAN...WELL INFORMED 
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Rubber-Coated Farm Basket 
for potato harvesting and 








ba 


*The Washburn Company 
Rockford, Illinois 


i 
la 


MUSIC SPRING WIRE 


0000 atta ANS 


general crop handling a 





KEYSTONE 





WASHBURN* 
EGG BASKETS 


Rubber coated egg baskets 
manufactured by the Washburn 
Company minimize egg breakage 

. . cool eggs quicker . . . reduce 
handling costs ... and help 
poultrymen get premium prices. 


These especially designed baskets 
are constructed of dependable, 
uniform Keystone wire that has 
proper ductility for easy forming 

. a clean, bright surface for 
spot welding and rubber adhesion. 


The efficiency of Washburn Rub- 
ber Coated Baskets is matched 
by sturdy construction .. . im- 
portant reasons why Keystone 
wire is the choice of the manu- 
facturer. 


Whatever your wire need... 
Keystone can normally supply it. 










SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., Peoria 7, Ill. 
















most part, can be obtained in , , 
months, depending on the complex: 
of the job. (Some, like counters, a 
available immediately.) And there's 
noticeable trend toward lower prices f 
some simpler devices. ; 

e Fast Rise—Not too long ago, inst: 
ments weren’t given much attention 
plant planning.. They weren’t ignore 
but they weren’t used as much as th« 
could have been to cut costs and contr 
quality in processing. It’s different today 

Experts at the Philadelphia fair la 
week pointed out that practically a 
industrial processes today hinge on in 
struments—especially since costs and 
quality are now prime factors. 

Two other trends have helped th 
growth of instrument use: 

(1) The transfer of sensitive process 
ing methods which need intricate con- 
trols from laboratory to plant; 

(2) The adoption of continuous, 
rather than batch, processing. 

As a result, technicians say that in 

strument purchases now are more than 
10% of capital goods expenditures for 
new processing installations. 
e Two Types—The instruments shown 
at the Fair, sponsored by the Instru 
ment Society of America, were of two 
broad types: those for precise laboratory 
studies; and those for process control in 
mass production. 

The 20,000 different kinds of mod- 
em instruments can measure torque, 
speed, time, force, strain, thickness, 
color, light, resistance, insulation, chem 
ical composition, vibration, sound, bal 
ance, vacuum, pressure, flow, volume, 
nuclear factors. They can count, or 
they can compare one material with 
another. And, as controllers, they can 
do something about what they measure. 
e Youth—The instrument industry is 
relatively young; it didn’t get a real 
start until World War I. Until then, 
the U.S. depended on foreign sources, 
mainly Germany, for most of its in- 
struments. About 90% of them came in 
duty-free. 

The war brought a a. U.S. pro- 
duction went from $30-million in 1920 
to $150-million in 1940. As plants be- 
came more instrument-conscious, vol- 
ume rose still further and more com- 
panies got in (500 just before World 
War II; more than 1,200 today). 
© Applications—The jobs that instru- 
ments do today range from processing 
control in the petroleum, paper, and 
chemical industries to counting the 
number of empty beer bottles returned 
to a brewery. One of their newest ap- 

lications is to machine tools (BW— 
Sep.27'47,p15). 

Professional men, other than scien- 
tists and engineers, are getting the bene- 
fits of new instrument developments. 
Example: Lie detectors are now being 
used by some industrial personnel 
counselors. 
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A modern research 
laboratory with 
pilot manufacturing plant 
where advance-design batteries 
are constantly created— 
and proved before production. The Specirogroph Densitometer—wed for 


battery research by Gould—makes anal- 
yses of metols in minutes reveoling ony 
troce of impurity thot reduces bottery life. 


The Spectrograph Densitometer is the most modern tool of analysis. 
it makes sure that every shipment of raw materials received at Gould's 
plants conforms to Gould’s own exacting specifications before going 
into production . . . that you get batteries with predictable performance 
and longer life. Gould has taken the guesswork out of battery-making. 
Every component part of every Gould battery is scientifically 
right. Specify GOULD—FOR FIFTY YEARS THE CHOICE OF ENGINEERS. 


GOWLo 


STORAGE BATTERY 
CORPORATION 


including the Storage Battery Division 
of Philco Corporation 


‘TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 
Alweys Use Gould Automobile ond Truck Batteries 
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i and unload trucks 50% faster with th‘ 
Globe Loading Lift. Raises 


Saves costly hand lifting breakage. 
stalls anywhere. Recesses flush with floo; 
when not in use. 
draulic. Write today for illustrated Bul 
letin BW2. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Phitadelphia 18, Pa. 


Youxcan'tmake | rig 
it flame! Cen { ” ii 
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Proof paper is — Ss ~ 

a barricade against | \\ 
costly fires wherever 

paper is used — in products, in produc 
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proving product design—lowering costs 


— increasing production 


LET CENTRAL ENGINEERS ANALYZE 
YOUR PROBLEM 
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CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY inc 
2462 Lakeshore Drive © Muskegon, Mich 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS AGO from this LAST WEEK the company opened this $1- 


garage came Reichhold’s resin . . . 


million plant to speed up . 


Making a Hard-to-Get Chemical 


Last week, Reichhold Chemicals, 
Inc., Ferndale, Mich. poured its bil- 
lionth pound of synthetic resin—using 
the original mixing tank (left) from the 
plant it started in a back-alley garage in 
1927. At the same time, Reichhold was 
proudly showing its latest achievement 
(right), a new phthalic anhydride plant 
with a capacity of 24-million Ib. 

Phthalic anhydride—an important 
component of synthetic resins—is scarce, 
and Reichhold needs all the phthalic it 
can get. In fact it uses 15-million Ib. a 
year, some 10% of the country’s annual 
production. So it will use the new 
plant’s output, plus that of a previously 
built plant, in its own compounding. 


Reichhold will also continue to buy 
from outside sources. 

The expected postwar surplus of 
phthalic anhydride never materialized. 
It was to have come from war-built 
plants that made the stuff for use in 
smokeless powder and _ insecticides, as 
well as in resins. Despite the new capac- 
ity, phthalic remains short because a 
lot of new uses were found for the 
chemical (BW —Jul.8’44,p83). For ex- 
ample, it is used in lead paints for pro- 
tecting steel. Such paints now require 
about 150,000 tons of lead a year; 
Reichhold hopes eventually to sell 
phthalic as an alternate material in 
such coatings. 





Enter Titanium 


Du Pont offers the metal 
for commercial trial. Strong in 
pure state, it promises superior 
qualities as alloy. 


Industry has a new metal to work 
with. Last week, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. announced that it has 
started commercial production of 
ductile titanium. 

The Bureau of Mines has been mak- 
ing the metal (BW —Feb.28’48,p58), 
but only for research. Du Pont is now 
turning out 100 Ib. a day of the pliable, 
workable stuff at its Newport, Del. 
plant (run by the pigments depart- 
ment). 

e What It Is—Titanium is a curious 
metal, with a curious history. There is 
more of it in the world than all the 


lead, tin, zinc, antimony, copper, nickel, 
gold, and silver combined. All vegeta- 
tion and all coal are made up largely of 
carbon, but the earth’s crust and at 
mosphere contain 23 times as much 
titanium as carbon. Despite this, titan- 
ium has never been exploited as a metal. 

Titanium first came to light back in 
Revolutionary days—in deposits of rutilc 
(a titanium dioxide), and ilmenite (a 
mineral containing iron, titanium, 
oxygen). 

For years, titanium was the black 
sheep in the ilmenite flock. It was 
looked on as an impurity. Many iron-ore 
deposits were abandoned because they 
were “contaminated” by the metal. 
°Asa Pigment—Then, when du Pont 
set out on a project to “purify” the iron 
ore, company technologists found out 
something that turned the black sheep 
into a white lamb: As an oxide, titanium 
makes a fine pigment (for paints, enam 
els, linoleum, papers). 

In 1931, du Pont began producing 
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Commercial success of many new and better 
chemical processes created in recent years 
called for tubing capable of withstanding 
temperatures, pressures, and corrosive condi- 
tions never faced before—conditions too 
tough for ordinary tubing materials to cope 
with. These were tough jobs that called for 
the superior properties of STAINLESS STEEL 
TUBING. 

Dawn of these latest chemical achievements 
found B&W years ahead with the answer to 
the new processing problems. For in 1922, i 
had pierced the first stainless steel tubing in 
America . . . had continued to keep pace with 
growing needs by making available the widest 
variety of stainless tubing obtainable from a 
single source. 

Long years of this kind of foresighted en- 
gineering has linked B&W’s name to many 
significant developments in widely divergent 
fields. Yet for all its 80 years, B&W remains 

UP BE? ORE young enough to have new ideas for engineers 
in all industries—a good reason B&W is the 
right place to bring today’s problems and to- 


TH E DAWN morrow’s plans. 
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THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. BA B COCK 
General Offices: 85 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 2 
Works: Alliance and Barberton, O., Augusta, Ga. WILCOX o 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 


Generol Offices: Beaver Falls, Pa. * Plants: Beaver Falls, Pa.; and Alliance, Ohio 














"A 75 PERCENT 


SAVING RESULTED 
FROM A WELCOME 


‘pause that refreshes ” 


Looking upon every m@terials han- 
dling operation as a potential source 
of pleasant profit is a healthful exercise 
calculated to reduce costs at the waste 
line. Noteworthy proof of its remark- 
able effectiveness is set forth in the 
following stirring message: 


A saving of more than 75 percent in 
the loading and unloading of highway 
trucks was our reward for installing Clark 
fork-lift trucks in our bottling plants and 


warehouses 


One Clark machine can unload 5760 
empty bottles from a highway truck and 
reload 5760 bottles of ‘Coca-Cola’ in 
only 7 minutes—an operation which, by 
manual methods requiredtwoman-hours. 
Adoption of the Clark Method came as 
the result of a careful study. Talk about 
your ‘pause that refreshes! 


W. T.. Wood, Manager 
Cleveland Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


You, too, can put your business ona 
simple cost-reducing regimen that will 
make it |‘feel a great deal better.’’ The 
Clark field representative \is\an excel- 
lent man to assistiyou—and now's the 
best possible time to entist his un- 
biased cooperation. It's a tonic exercise 


for business fo CONSULT CLARK 





CLARK 


AND_ INDUSTRIAL 


A wy sf — 


ANY BATTLE CREEK 42, MICH. 
UGHOUT THE WORLD 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., 


AR y, 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THRO 


TOWING TRACTORS 


A. 
* 


NUIPMER 


ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 
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the oxide for pigments. Result: Son 
iron ores are being worked today not f 
the iron but for the once-rejected in 
purity. 

e Metal’s Qualities—Pure titanium is 
low-density, silver-white metal. Eng 
neers say it has a good strength-weig} 
ratio, good corrosion resistance. ‘The 
mean that, compared with iron, coppe 
silver, steel, and brass, it is light; for 
given job, it takes less titanium to gc 
the same strength. Also, it withstand 
salt water and chemicals better thai 
most structural metals. 

Titanium has been slow in coming 
into its own for a very good reason: Ii 
likes its ores, is hard to separate. Di 
Pont isn’t saying how it’s making the 
metal, but it hasn’t any doubt that it’s 
got something good. Here’s why: 

Unalloyed—the only way it can be 
had now—titanium compares in strength 
with 18-8 stainless steel (18% chrom 
ium, 8% nickel). How much stronger 
titanium can be made as an alloy is 
anybody’s guess. Since they already have 
something comparable to stainless steel! 
as a starter, researchers figure they may 
develop titanium alloys far superior to 
any metals now known. Remington 
Arms Co., a du Pont subsidiary, has its 
experts working on that now. 
e-Supply—There’s no supply problem, 
so far as ores are concerned. Known de- 
posits of rutile and ilmenite are tre- 
mendous in Canada (BW-—Sep.18’48, 
pl28) and the U.S. In this country 
they’re in New York, Florida, Virginia, 
and North Carolina. 

Du Pont is selling titanium now in a 
porous form called sponge. It will soon 
be available in ingots. Price of the 
sponge is $5 a lb. but that’s a pilot-line 
figure that will be hacked down sharply 
when production rises. After all, alu- 
minum started at $16 a Ib.; now the 
base price of ingot is 16¢ (BW —Sep. 
18’48,p10). 

Meanwhile, du Pont is supplying in- 
dustrial and university laboratories with 
small samples of the newly developed 
metal free of charge. 


STATISTICS FOR INDUSTRY 


Industrial use of statistics was the 
subject of intensive study at New York’s 
Columbia University last week. Thirty 
scientists from nearly every field of 
manufacture were “students” at a series 
of lectures by experts on quality con- 
trol, research techniques, sampling, and 
ballistics. The object of the five-day 
course: to get a better tie-in between 
industry and colleges in applying sta 
tistical methods, understanding their 
limitations, extending their use. 

The course, sponsored by the School 
of Engineering, was over-subscribed by 
industry. So Columbia will repeat the 
course—until demand falls off. 
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HOME-SPRAYED PLASTIC prevents 


varied objects from tarnishing as... 


New Uses Boom 
Coating Sales 


How big do you think your product 
can grow? It’s a tricky question. Some- 
times when you feel your market’s well 
defined, a completely new demand up- 
sets your plans. Then you're likely to 
have a sales jackpot—and a production 
headache—on your hands. 

Take the case of Foster & Kester, 
Inc., a small Philadelphia chemical 
concern. Six months ago it brought out 
a plastic spray, Krylon, for a compara- 
tively limited market—the art field. 'To- 
day the demand has sprawled into so 
many new channels that the company’s 
small production facilities have been 
outstripped. 

Krylon forms a clear plastic coating 
on wood, metal, or paper. It stands up 
under water, acids, and oils; it won't 
crack, chip, or peel. Just what the chem- 
ical base of the plastic is, the company 
won't say. 

The spray was first sold to be used 
on blueprints and drawings to give them 
a protective finish and “dress them up.” 
Sales were satisfactory, but there was 
one drawback: The product was sold in 
bulk, so customers had to have their 
own spraying equipment. 

So the company decided to pack the 
plastic in 12-oz. cans—with a spray at- 
tachment, all for $2.95. That’s when 
sales started to boom. 

Customers used the spray in a slew 
of new applications: (1) on chrome 
surfaces of automobiles and boats, to 
stop rust and tarnish; (2) as a rust-pre- 
venting grease on saws; (3) as a life- 
stretcher for file cards and other records 
that came in for a lot of handling; and 
+) to protect silverware, jewelry, and 
furniture. 
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A great 


new idea / 
on exhibition 


WILDERS’ BLOCKS OF 
ONSANTO PLASTICS! 
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by Columbia 
Protektosite 
Co., Inc., 
Carlstadt, N. J. 








Plastic blocks for non-load-bearing interior walls that are both 





practical and decorative. That’s the achievement of Columbia 





Protektosite Co., Inc., with these new interior partition blocks 






molded of Lustron, Monsanto’s polystyrene. 






These strong, easily assembled, low-cost, light transmitting 





blocks make temporary or permanent walls for home and office 






interiors. 





Imaginative designers will find a thousand-and-one new uses. 





And manufacturers . . . many of them plagued by the metals 






shortage . . . will see in such new ideas many of the new things 





plastics can do for them. 






If you can’t attend the show, the coupon will bring you more 






information about the blocks... plus a 20-page illustrated 





catalog on Monsanto’s twelve basic plastics and how they'll fit 






into your business. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Div. e 
Dept. WBP10, Springfield 2, Mass. 

Please send me information on the plastic build- ° 

ing blocks 0; on Monsanto's plastics catalog [). e 

ONSANTO ——... . ae “ — - 
Company _ 

. 

CHEMICALS PLASTICS | sadren eer. 
City State * 
} SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 











HEAVY DUTY 


LIFT TRUCKS 





chosen by A. 0. SMITH CORPORATION, 
nationally known manufacturer, 
to handle automobile frames 


Cost of handling automobile frames has been drastically re- 
duced since installation of ROSS Lift Trucks at A. O. Smith 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Formerly handled singly, 
one man and a ROSS Lift Truck now handle and stack the 
bulky frames in unit loads of six or more at a time! And the 
job is done with far greater safety because the need for cable- 


riggers on the pile has been eliminated. 


Hydraulic steering makes the operator's job easier and pneu- 


matic tires assure all-weather indoor-outdoor operation. 


ROSS Lift Trucks can simplify your handling problems and 
reduce your costs even as they have done for A. O. Smith 


Corporation. Get all the facts. 


THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 








A WAY TO BRAZE MAGNESIUM has bi 
found by Dow Chemical, Its engin 
say the process makes it possibli 

braze the metal by all three commio: 
used methods—furnace, flux dip, a 
torch. The big trouble up to now } 
been caused by magnesium’s sensitiv 
to temperature, Dow isn’t telling hi 
it overcomes this 


STUDY OF THE LAWS governing the reg 
tration of profe ssional engineers |i 
been made by A. M. Sargent, past pr 
dent of the American Society of To 
Engineers. You can get a copy for 7 
from Sargent at 19669 John KR. St., D 
troit 3. 


HOW TO CUT costs of construction 
the subject of study by a joint comm 
tee sect up by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and the Associated Ge 
eral Contractors of America, The grou 
will recommend: designs to get the mo. 
out of mechanized construction; stan 
ard contract clauses; fair bidding pro 
cedures. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC is using a new “tor 
ture chamber” to test grease. The de 
vice, which looks like a small motor, ha 
a ball bearing packed in grease. The 
bearing spins at speeds up to 3,601 
r.p.m.; a heater warms the grease to th 
temperature of normal motor operation 
In a matter of weeks, the tester gives the 
grease the workout that it would ordi 
narily get in months of use im an clec 
tric motor’s bearings. 


CHEMISTS AT BOTANY MILLS have a new 
protein product, Botanein P. They 
think that used in foodstuffs, it may 
speed the growth of epithelial tissue like 
skin and hair. It’s derived from wool 
wastes. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS and _ test 
methods for coal and coke are covered in 
a booklet published by the American 
Society for Testing Materials. You can 
get a copy (for $2) from AS.T.M., 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3. 


ANOTHER MODERNIZED PLANT for the 


manufacture of refractory brick (BW— 
Sep.18’48,p70) for furnace linings is 
now at work. The up-to-date fire brick 
plant was built by LaClede-Christy Clay 
Products Co. at Warm Springs, Calif. 


FOUR THOUSAND PATENTS held by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. are listed 
for licensing on the patent register of 
the U.S. Patent Office. The list repre- 
sents about two-thirds of the patents 
held by the company. It was compiled 
from patents granted since Jan. 1, 1933. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 








All-Around Welder 


A lightweight, doc, 
for general use, is in production at Gen 
eral Electric Co.’s Welding Equipment 
Division, Phe welder handles a max 
imum of 250 amp, of welding current, 
weighs 660 Ib. can be casily carted on 
a pick-up truck 

An air-cooled Wisconsin’ VIS+ en 
gine drives the welder; it is coupled to 
the generator by steclcore V-belt drive. 
You can set the welding current vou 
want on a calibrated dual control before 
the are is struck 

The welder has ao builtan auxiliary 
power outlet of 110 vy. to operate hghts 
and power tools, If portability is your 
mam requirement, you can get the ma 
chine mounted on a two-wheeled, pneu 
matic-tired trailer, G. E. as at Schenec 
tady 5, N. Y. 


@ Availability: immediate to two weeks. 


We lder, designed 


Magnetic Card Holder 


A magnetic display clip, the Maggie, 
solves the problem of holding identif 
cation or price cards on steel merchan 
dise or on products packed im tin o1 
steel containers. Simply slip the card 
in the clip; the magnet holds it any 
where on the products 

The clips use Alnico permanent mag 
nets, are strong cnough to hold a 5 x 8 
in. card; for larger cards, vou just add 
more clips. They'll stick to steel sur 
faces even where such surfaces are cov 
ered with enamel or paper labels. Mag 
netic Merchandising, Inc., 40 FE. 32nd 
St., New York 16, is the manufacturer. 
¢ Availability: immediate in small quan- 
tities. 


Airtight Tire Tube 


Production of a new leakproof tire 
tube for military and commercial air- 
craft is underway at Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

Firestone makes the tube airtight 
by treating the inside with a special 
chemical. This, savs the company, 
checks the normal seepage of air through 
the wall of the tube. 

Because air pressure is held at a near- 
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constant level, Firestone expects there'll 
be less wear and damage due to under 
inflation, And there'll be fewer delavs 
to pump up soft tires. Firestone’s head 
quarters are im Akron, Ohio. 

@ Availability: immediate 


Plastics Newcomers 


\s the plastics industry made ready 
tor its New York show next week, the 
trade got its tirst look at two unportant 
new nmraterials, 

One, a polystyrene composition, is 
sigmihcant from the appheation stand 
point, Called PS, it as a development 
ot the Chemical Division otf Roppers 
Co, Inc,, Pittsburgh 19. Tt makes pos 
sible the use ot polystyrene (a cleat 


thermoplastic) im products exposed te 


tuirly high temperatures. It can be used 


ma wide range of colors; color stability 
is good, The company says mold shrink 
age as low; molding temperatures are 
about the same as tor other polystyrenes 

Uhe new matenal will withstand boil 
ing water; it’s expected to go imto the 
manufacture of such kitchen utensils 
as knife and fork handles and stramers. 
It can be molded into radio cabinets 
that won't warp under the heat of tubes, 
Storage battery cases are another pos 
sible use. Koppers says the maternal will 
sell at the same price as conventional 
polystyrenes, 

The second product, a fast-curng 
thermosetting resin, stirred up imterest 
among production men, Developed by 
Libbev-Owens-Ford Glass Co.'s Plaskon 
Division, the resin is called) Plaskon 
Alkvd Molding Compound. Its quick 
curing properties——which slash process 
ing time from minutes to seconds-—are 
expected to pay off in faster press opera 
tion and lngher production 

Ordinarily, thermosetting molding 
resins are held in the mold cavity of 
the press under heat and pressure from 
14 to 15 min. This is to allow time 
for curing—a chemical reaction which 
changes the resin into an infusible solid 
In the new alkvd, this chemical reac 
tion takes place in a much shorter time 

usually about 25. sec. 

Chemically, the new resin is an alkvd 
polymer that is combined into a min 
eral-filled molding powder. It can be 
produced in a limited range of dark 
colors and at molding temperatures 
from about 275F to 325F. Plaskon 
engineers say the material has good 
electrical properties, will withstand tem 
peratures from 300F to 350F without 
deterioration. It has good resistance to 
tracking (formation of a carbon path 
on an insulator which allows rik 
of electricity); it stands up well against 
chemicals and moisture. Main use of 


] } ) } ’ 
the plastic is expected to be in electrical 


yarts. Libbev-Owens-Ford’s — address 


Nicholas Bldg... ‘Voledo 3, Ohio 
@ Availabilitv: Koppers) P-S im 
quantifies now, 


, a 

Wired 
>) l yen? nye 
M@SKONS COM pound 


soon 


Air Inspector 
Ancmotherm, a t 

will give air velocity, aw temperature, 
and static pressure readings at the turn 
of a knob. Made by Anemostat Corp. ot 
America, 10 E. 39 St.. New York 1 
the instrument can be used to iT 
ind test heating, ventilating, and an 
conditionmg equipment 


Whe umt weighs 11] Ib. A’ small 


} siY 
NATCeWAV All 


' 
meter, 


’ 





probe which is designed tor imyertion 
in am ducts or pipes is attached to a 
long flexible cable 

Ranges of the meter: tor air velocity 
trom 10 ft. per min. to 5,000 ft. pr 


main.; temperature, from 30F to 155P; 
static pressure in inches of water 

trom 0.05 to 10 positive, 0.05 to 4 
negative. Direct readings are shown on 
the meter: there's no need for timing ot 
reference to tables or 


@ Availability 


graphs 


immediate 

















Mechanized Watch Cleaning 


You usually think of —watch-part 
cleaning as a tedious, painstaking job 
Actually, it can be a completely auto 
matic process, says L. Lasher & Co., 
Inc. The company’s new machine-—th« 
Bingham—will put parts through clean 
ing and drying without any manipula 
tion by the watchmaker. 

Parts are placed in a basket-like re 
ceptacle attached to the arm of the 
machine, The machine automatically: 
(1) dunks the parts in two separate 
cleaning solutions, washes them with 
1.750 up-and-down strokes per min.; 
(2) spins the parts to remove the clean 
ing fluid; (3) gives them a rinse; (4) 
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FOR M. & ST. L. FAST FREIGHT! 


his new Diesel locomotive is one of three of identical 

modern type added to fleets of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway already in 1948, increasing its pool of Diesel 
power to 41 engines. 

This locomotive, generating 3,000 horsepower in its two 
units, is one of the most efficient transportation machines 
ever built. It pulls long, heavy freight trains at high sus- 
tained speeds on heavy-duty tracks over gently rolling prai- 
ries of the Midwest. Along with more than a thousand new 
cars acquired in the last few months, it will help the M. & 
St. L. maintain its 77-year reputation for 


Fast, Dependable Freight Sewice 
7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zactuay 
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Big time SAVEP for a small office? 
The new desk model MailOpener! ... trims a 
thread-like edge off any size envelope—thick 
or thin—in one motion... gets the morning 
mail—and the whole office—off to a fast start! 
... Inexpensive, smartly styled, made to last 
a lifetime... the PB MailOpener soon pays for 
itself in saved minutes, is a real economy in any 
firm!... Write for illustrated folder...today! 


MAILOPENER - 


-~.. PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 
1464 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
.-- Originators of the postage 
meter...offices in 93 cities. 








dries the pieces in a final spinning 0; 
eration. 

The manufacturer’s address: 37 Kem 
ble St., Boston. 
e Availability: about Oct. 1. 


Long-Life Sanding Belts 


Abrasive belts—made with a resin 
bond to give extra durability and heat 
resistance—are manufactured by Minne 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquie: 
Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 

Used in sanding operations on tools, 
fixtures, and tubing, the belts havc 
aluminum oxide mineral grains coated 
on a flexible cloth backing with a resin 
bond. Called Three-M-ite, the belts 
are made in widths up to 18 in. and in 
lengths from 60 in. up. 

In one test with a manufacturer of 
plumbing fixtures, the new belts are 
said to have boosted production on 
brass castings from 75 pieces per belt 
to 400. 

e Availability: 2 weeks. 


Soot Chaser 


A chemical compound to remove soot 
and slag from boiler furnaces is mar- 
keted by National Aluminate Corp., 
6220 W. 66th Pl., Chicago 38. Nalco 
SR-150 gets rid of the soot by lowering 
its ignition temperature to a point 
(775F) where normal furnace temper- 
ature will burn it off. Untreated coal 
soot burns at about 1,135F. 

The compound is free-flowing, can be 
blown into the furnace with a special 
feeder. The powdered chemical settles 
on the fire bed and vaporizes imme- 
diately. These vapors penetrate the soot 
and bring about the ignition. 

e Availability: two weeks. 


P.S. 


General Motors thinks it has found 
the clock that can take any beating an 
auto can give it—and still run. It has 
four major parts, each built as a sepa- 
rate subassembly: (1) the balance 
wheel; (2) the contact assembly; (3) 
the coil and driving armature; (4) the 
reduction gear. The balance wheel is 
used only to keep an accurate and uni- 
form beat. The armature drives the 
clock mechanism; its impulses are regu- 
lated by an electrical circuit controlled 
by the balance wheel. There are no 
mechanical connections. G. M.’s Delco 
Appliance Division, Rochester, N. Y. 
maker of the clock, swears it will give 
the motorist accurate time all the time. 

Vinylite plastic writing board will fit 
in your desk blotter. You can write on 
it with a pen or pencil, then erase your 
jottings with a daub of cotton that has 
been soaked in a remover fluid. It is 
made by Ruhl Development Co., 241 
16th St., Toledo, Ohio. 
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READERS REPORT: 





Aircraft Production Data 
Sirs: 

In your “Business Outlook” section 
vou indicated a fear that the informa- 
tion contained in the Census Bureau 
“Facts for Industry” release respecting 
airplane production endangered national 
security |BW—Aug.28’48,p10}. 

Please be assured that publication of 
the airplane production information as 
contained in the Census report is au- 
thorized by the Bureau of Aeronautics 
of the Navy and the Dept. of the Air 
Force, this authorization having been in- 
dicated in letters to the Census Bureau 
in April of 1948. 

J. C. Carr 
DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF CENSUS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


e We never for one moment doubted 
that the aircraft figures had been ap- 
proved for publication. 

But the trend to much heavier planes, 
revealed in the figures, is a very impres- 
sive one. No editor could look at it with- 
out remembering how such facts were 
shielded by censorship only a few years 
back. 

Thus, the point to our item was sim- 
ply this: Are the defense authorities 
flatly warning Russia about what kinds 
of planes we are building? 


On the Birth of T-H Law 
Sirs: 

After reading your Trend captioned: 
“What You Think of the T-H Law” 
[BW —Aug.28'45,p88], I thought you 
would be interested in reading what I 
wrote to Congressmen Beall and Fallon: 

“Read with interest a newspaper story 
captioned ‘Fallon, Beall Back Taft Act; 
Answer Green, AFL Head, Who Urged 
Labor Beat Them.’ 

“I note Mr. Green is quoted as de- 
scribing the Taft-Hartley act as ‘repre- 
hensible, indefensible, and antilabor.’ 
... If the Taft-Hartley act is unfair to 
labor and working hardships on what is 
known as labor—although I hate the 
word, preferring employer and employee 
—then you and I would want it cor- 
rected because laws should be conceived, 
worded, and admininstered in the spirit 
of fundamental Americanism. 

“If we had never had the Wagner 
act, there would never have been any 
Taft-Hartley act. If the leaders of or- 
ganized labor had not abused what they 
considered to be their rights under the 
Wagner act, we would not have had a 
Taft-Hartley act. Many labor leaders 
were not only unfair to the public but 
hecame tyrants as far as their own mem- 
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HISTORICALLY SPEAKING 


‘“‘GET THERE FUSTEST 
WITH THE MOSTEST. ..’”’* 


GENERALLY SPEAKING 
[Ae eA) 


“the container is part 
of the product” 


...and your products also “get there” 
and in prime condition when shipped 
in General Engineered Shipping Con- 
tainers. 

Not only do General Boxes provide 
“all-around” protection but they are 
also compact and of lightweight con- 
struction. No weight or space is wasted 

. they are designed to the specific 
product, as “part of the product.” 

Our Designing and Testing Labora- 
tories at Chicago and Brooklyn are 
staffed by packaging engineers of long 
experience. They will be zlad to help 
you design a more economical and more 
efficient container for your product. 

Write today for complete information 

. also for your free copy of “The 
General Box.” 


*Statement of Nathan Bedford Forrest (1821- 
1877), great Confederate cavalry leader. Vol- 
unteered as private in 1861; made a major- 
general in 1863. 
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6 E y E RAL BOX COMPANY. . engineered shipping 


containers 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
|. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 


LAK KAR 





DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez, 
Continental Box Company, inc.: 

Houston, Dailas. 
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bership was concerned after the passag 
of the Wagner act, which.was conceive: 
in my opinion in political iniquity. . . 
“I believe in the fundamental basi 

principles of organized labor. I an 
against the rackets of certain labor lead 
ers and against the unscrupulous em 
ployer.” 

Howarp W. Jackson 
RIALL JACKSON CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


That Old Saxon 
Sirs: 

The picture of the old Saxon and the 
old road |BW—Sep.11'48,p76| brought 
back old memories .. . 

It is indeed a Saxon, exact model year 
difficult to establish as this car was made 
virtually unchanged outwardly for sev 
eral years. However, it is the Saxon 6, as 
shown by the “Rain Vision” (split) 
windshield and the beaded fenders—and 
the location of the license plate front 
mounting. 

The Saxon 4 was about the size of the 
present Willys Jeep except that it was 
“standard tread’’—thus making it only 
about 50% longer than it was wide. It 
had “molded fenders,” the parent of 
modern fender design and construction, 
and a one-piece windshield folding 
down over the hood—again like the pres- 
ent civilian and military Jeep. 

The Saxon 6 in your picture was most 
likely built between 1916 and 1920, for 
around the latter year sometime it was 
superseded by the Saxon Duplex, a four- 
cylinder, more powerful car of approxi- 
mately the same size or a bit larger. 

The original Saxons, brain children of 
the industry’s famous Hugh Chalmers, 
were good cars in their day. 

C. O. Spitiman, Jr. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Regional Sales Lag 
Sirs: 

I could almost kiss the fellow who 
wrote your Marketing article about re- 
gional shifts in retail sales [BW—Aug.4 
’48,p66], as it proves what I’ve been 
trying to tell my various salesmanagers: 
Business IS off in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas in relation to the rest of the U. S. 

Will you please send me ten copies 
of the article? 

I’ve been a subscriber of BUSINESS 
WEEK for a number of years and will 
take this opportunity to say I like it. It 
is boiled down, factual. 

J. S. Loncpon 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Phosphorus Chemicals 


Sirs: 
With International Mineral & Chem- 
ical Corp. being the largest phosphate 
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rock producer, I was surprised to see no 
reference to that company in your story 
on phosphate |BW—Sep.4'48,p50} 
and even more so not to find their 
name listed in the box on page 54 of 
phosphate rock producers. Of course, 
we are grateful for the extremely gener- 
ous treatment previously given Inter- 
national [BW —Mar.27'48,p24}. 

Josern Hicxs 
(HE JOSEPH W. HICKS ORGANIZATION 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


e Our story was concerned with phos- 
phorus chemicals made from phosphate 
rock, and the industrial uses of those 
chemicals. Consequently, no effort was 
made to include phosphate rock pro- 
ducers as such in the article, although 
some of the phosphate chemical makers 
who were mentioned also process phos- 
yhate rock. 

The boxed table was mislabeled. The 
title should have read: “Phosphate 
Chemical Producers,” not ‘Phosphate 
Rock Processors.”” The footnotes, ex- 
plaining what each listed company does, 
underline this fact. 


Pan Am’s Puerto Rican Service 
Sirs: 

Your interesting article entitled 
“Small Airlines Make Money” |BW— 
Sep.4’'48,p84] contained references to 
Pan American Airways’ tourist service of 
$75 from New York to Puerto Rico 
which were unintentionally misleading. 
First, a typographical error. Our regular 
one-way fare is $133, not $138. Further- 
more, we give a special 33%-off round- 
trip excursion fare of $180 on our regu- 
lar service. 

Trans-Caribbean is welcome to its op- 
timism [that Pan Am’s $75 tourist serv- 
ice will not affect Trans-Caribbean Air- 
ways], but its four reasons, as described 
in the article, look a little different in 
the light of facts. (1) “Pan Am hasn't 
the native ticket-selling organization. 
...’ We cover Puerto Rico thoroughly 
with 18 Puerto Rican travel agents, 
eight in San Juan, three in Santurce and 
one each in seven other Puerto Rican 
towns. We do not appoint people other 
than full-time evel agents to sell our 
tickets, partly because of government 
and International Air Transport Assn. 
restrictions. However, aside from these 
restrictions, Pan American feels that 
Clipper passengers, particularly those 
that have not traveled extensively be- 
fore, should have available to them the 
expert travel guidance which established 
travel agents are in business to provide. 
In New York, we have 17 shed » agents, 
scattered over the Bronx, Brooklyn, and 
Manhattan, specializing in serving Span- 
ish-speaking travelers. (2) By eliminat- 
ing galley and coat rack, we are putting 

63 seats in the DC-4’s instead of 52. 
However, the seats are the same com- 
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fortable ones as on the regular serv: ¢ 
(3) On the overnight flight down, 
tourist passengers will be served a n 
night snack, and a continental break: 
just before arriving in San Juan. On 
way back, a box lunch will be sen 
Free, of course. (4) We plan to ca 
two attendants as always, not one. 

As to the comments in the article « i 
the luxury of the accommodations, ¢ 
trips will be quality service in every 
spect, except tor the hot meals. Luxu.\ 
has many components. One of the 
we feel, is regular, dependable, sche:|- 
uled service, which will be available \ i: 
Pan American. For its standard-fare 
trafic, incidentally, PAA soon will use 
Constellation-type Clippers, cutting tlic 
flight time to about seven hours froin 
the present nine-hour trip. 

Joun Creepy 
PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Two-Tone Plating 
Sirs: 

During the past year I have read 
Business WEEK with much interest and 
feel that I have profited therefrom. Th: 
articles appear well written and a 
curate. However, I wish to take excep 
tion to a point in the article on “Two 
Tone Plating” {BW—Aug.7’48,p34}. 

You say that the casting first gets “a 
copper bath to harden it, then a nickel 
bath to protect it against corrosion.” 

No hardening of the die casting rc 
sults from giving it a “copper bath.” 
The die castings is placed in copper 
plating baths in order to deposit on it 
a coating of copper, which increases 
the resistance to corrosion and also 
improves appearance. 

Subsequently, it is placed in a nickel 
bath to deposit a coating of nickel over 
the copper coating. It is this coating 
of nickel which materially increases the 
resistance of the die casting to corro- 
sion. The nickel bath might be termed 
an accessory to the act. 

40 Wiis \ | Leonarp E. WEEG 
4 oe \ \ \ \ NATIONAL LOCK CO., 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 





Busses Made in Tennessee 


HINDE.& DAUCH sy 
a Your excellent and comprehensive ar- 


. ticle on the automotive industry [BW— 

3 : " Aug.21’48,p26] is of great general inter- 
H:D Authority on Packaging est. 

.s + I note, however, that your map and 


listing of automotive plants [pages 34, 
35] omits Nashville Corp., an AVCO 
unit which has been manufacturing 
busses for city transit systems for the 
past year. 

Rospert CasseELi 
TENNESSEE STATE PLANNING COMMIS- 

SION, 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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SECRETARY O. T. Hess 


| New Bosses Taking Over Jack & Heintz 


Latest management switch puts struggling war baby into 
hands of management engineers. They'll trim it to economical size. 


There was another switch in the man- 
agement of Cleveland’s much-publicized 
Jack & Heintz Precision Industries last 
week. Byron C. Foy, former Chrysler 
executive, stepped out as president and 
chairman of the board. Into his place 
went Kenneth G. Donald, vice-president 
of Cleveland management engineers, 
Robert Heller & Associates. 

e Sad But Simple—The story behind the 
change is sad but simple. For two and 

a half years, Foy and his associates have 
wrestled with the problems of convert- 
ing a spectacular war baby to a steady 
peacetime income-producer. 

They have had enough. They hope 
that Donald and his two top assistants, 
Vice-President F. R. Kohnstamm and 
Secretary O. T. Hess (pictures, above), 
will be able to give Jahco a fresh start. 
¢ Two Factors—Jack & Heintz built a 
national reputation during the war on 
two things: 

(1) Its ability to turn out high-quality 
work for the government in unbelievable 
quantity; 

(2) The unorthodox incentives that 
former president Bill Jack made use of 
so that his workers (he always called 
them “associates”) would keep going 
at top speed. 

When the war ended, Jahco’s govern- 
ment business dried up. Early in 1946, 
Jack sold the controlling interest to a 
group of eastern investors headed by 
Foy (BW-—Jun.1’46,p18). The new 
management hoped to build up a pros- 
perous peacetime business in items like 
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bearings and fractional horsepower 
motors. 
e Incompatibility—The original deal 


provided that Jack and his partner, 
Ralph Heintz, should stay on to head 
the company’s operating and engineer- 
ing departments. But Jack, who is 
nothing if not an individualist, soon got 
into a series of violent and semi-public 
rows with the new proprietors. Even- 
tually he sold his stock and left for 


Escondido, Calif. 


Ralph Heintz only recently had his 
contract extended as chief of the 300 
man Jahco engineering staff. But he has 
permission to do his research and work 
at his own laboratory in California 
e Promise and Trouble—W hen 
group took over the company, the out 
look wasn’t bad. Jahco 
promising products in various stages of 
development. The main problems, so 
it seemed, were to arrange financing and 
find customers. Just before the 194¢ 
bull market died, the company floated 
a public issue of stock. That took care 
of the financial worries for awhile. 

The new management took an opti 


| ov's 


had several 





Once upon a time, president Bill Jack (left) of Jack & Heintz and Byron C. Foy, chairman 
of the board, sat down to discuss the future—which turned out to be not so good 
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THIS NEW CEILING WILL 
END OFFICE NOISE 


Work will move along faster 
in this office. The new ceiling 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone® 
will reduce almost to a whis- 
per the distracting racket 
that haunts ordinary offices. 
Cushiontone makes it quiet, 
sO everyone can do more 
and better work. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is a 
perforated fiberboard with 
484 deep holes in each 12” 
square tile. These holes absorb 
up to 75% of the noise that 
strikes the ceiling. 
Cushiontone goes up quickly, 
right on your old ceiling, 
Maintenance or repainting 


ARMSTRONG’'S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 


won't affect Cushiontone’s 
acoustical efficiency. And its 
moderate cost is quickly re- 
paid in increased efficiency. 
Your Armstrong acoustical 
contractor will gladly give 
you an estimate. Call on him. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET “What 
to do about Office Noise.” It gives 
full details. Just write to the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Acoustical 
Department, 4809 Walnut Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





mistic view and organized Jahco’s { 
plants for volume operation. Then | 
troubles began. 

e Shortage and Surplus—Materials sho 
ages held back production. Prospect 
customers returned to their prew 
sources of supply. In competitive linc 
Jahco found that it did not have 
rounded list of products. One of 
most promising items—small motor: 
suddenly became a drug on the mark 
toward the end of 1947. 

All this time the heavy overhead 

scaled to big-time operations—was che. 
ing into carnings. The result was 
steady procession of losses. Althoug 
the company managed to turn a sma 
profit in 1947, its cumulative profit an 
loss account since Foy took over sti 
showed a $3-million deficit. 
e Heller Takes Over—So, as the yea 
ended Foy and his board took thei 
troubles to the Heller people. At first 
the management engineering § firn 
backed off. Finally it agreed to le! 
Kenneth Donald take a whack at th 
problem. For some months, Donal 
has been acting as Jahco’s general man 
ager, getting the measure of the job. 

Cleveland businessmen consider Don 

ald’s move into the president’s chair a 
good sign. They think that neither he 
nor Heller would take on anything that 
was plainly a losing proposition. 
e Financially Solid—As a matter of fact 
the company is still in pretty fair finan- 
cial shape. At the end of 1947, about 
$9-million of its $14.5-million resources 
were current assets. This covered cur 
rent liabilities about  three-to-one 
Working capital added up to over $6.4 
million. And cash and receivables alonc 
totaled more current liabilities. 

No new financing is in prospect. And 
that is just as well, from the company’s 
standpoint. Stockholders—many _ of 
them Jahco employees—have seen _ the 
value of the common drop from about 
$18 a share at the peak to a current 
price of $2.50. 

Most of the bizarre incentives that 
Jack used to pep up his old “associates” 
are forgotten now. There are no prepaid 
trips to Florida or fantastic bonuses 
But the company still goes in heavily for 
more conventional emplovee benefits. 
e Pruning—Now that he is top man, 
Donald is trimming Jahco down to what 
he considers economical operating size. 
He sees it as a medium-sized company 
producing aircraft products, small mo- 
tors, ball bearings, open-type refrigerator 
condensers, and magnetos. 

One of Jahco’s plants is up for sale 
now. At the same time the company -is 
negotiating with War Assets Adminis- 
tration to buy two it has been leasing. 
e More Engineering—At the same time 
that he is knocking the gingerbread off 
the rest of the company structure, Don- 
ald is building up the commercial-engi- 
neering and research staff. Its job is to 
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Remember the old open-top ‘double-deckers” that 
honked their way down New York’s Fifth Avenue? 
Can you recall the “‘brownstones” and the lofts that 
gave way to the breathtaking grandeur of modern 
skyscrapers like world-famous Rockefeller Center? 

Back in the “‘teeming twenties” a new era in build- 
ing was begun—an age when skyscrapers rose higher 
and higher—when vertical transportation became as 
important to businessas the railroad and the automobile. 

It was then that Westinghouse moved in with its 
vast electrical know-how and, in the years since then, 
has given the elevator industry the major improve- 
ments that have promoted more profitable operation 
of modern buildings. 

For example, variable voltage control developed by 
Westinghouse made possible the high speed elevators 
in such landmarks as Radio City. Rototrol, a great 
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wrapping line 
that keeps COSTS at a minimum 




























In these days, it certainly requires the utmost 
efficiency to produce a quality product, such as 
Schrafft’s Patties, at a selling price of 5 cents! Here 
are the machines that help to do it... our speedy 
Model DF’s which enclose the patties in attractive 
wraps as fast as they are delivered from the choco- 
late enrobing machines. 

The Model DF also wraps the leading makes of 
candy bars. And because of its dependability and 
freedom from troublesome jams, it is today’s fast- 
est selling bar-wrapping machine. 

Our machines are the most widely used in the 
packaging field and meet practically every wrap- 
ping requirement. So if you are seeking greater 
efficiency and a more attractive package, it will 
pay you to consult us. Contact our nearest office. 





Wrapped on our Model FA 


Schrafft is one of scores 
of leading manufacturers 
who have standardized on 


“PACKAGE” machines, 


Write for our leaflet “Packages that Sell’ 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.F, 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 


add to the company’s products—: >t 
completely new products, but new itc 
in fields where Jahco already has a t 
hold. Donald’s aim is to build up w 
rounded lines in a few fields and p. 
them hard. 

Jahco engineers also are looking it 
several new products that might op 
up profitable lines some day. The co: 
pany has a novel hydraulic device { 
starting Diesel engines. A number 
consumer products, designed and en; 
neered by Jahco, are under test in t! 
laboratory. 

e Bill Jack’s Plans—Meanwhile, out 
Escondido, Calif., Bill Jack last wec 
came out of retirement and announc: 
plans for a new aircraft parts factor 
He was purposely vague about what | 
will make, but says that he has a she 
of Army contracts. 

As the Jack Aviation Corp., he plan 

to build a factory employing 2,500 o 
one shift and flush it with a payroll of 
$15-million a year. To the people ot 
Escondido (pop. 7,500) that spells 
100% increase in their income. 
e Local Cooperation—Jack wants loca 
people, as a token of cooperation, to ad 
vance $30,000 for a 40-acre site. They’! 
get it back in two years, he promise 
with 2% interest. 

There are, says Jack, 1,500 forme: 
associates poised in their cars in Cleve 
land awaiting his signal. He plans to 


build 400 houses for them. 
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New Lear President 


Lear, Inc., New York manufacturer of elec- 
trical equipment, got a new president last 
week. He’s Richard Mock, executive vice- 
president since 1947. Mock succeeds Wil- 
liam P. Lear, president since the founding 
of the company almost 20 years ago. The 
company said that the move will enable Lear 
to give full attention to his responsibilities 
as chairman of the board and director of 
research and development. 
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Airline Mergers? 

Many rumors circulate 
about pending deals. Capital 
Airlines figures in most of them; 
president is willing. 


Wall Street’s rumor-mongers are pass- 

ing the time these days exchanging 
yarns about pending mergers of airlines. 
¢ Gossip Center—Pivot-point of most of 
the stories is Capital Airlines, Inc.—a 
short-haul carrier serving Washington, 
D. C., New York, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, and the Southeast. Until its 
recent name change, Capital was Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines Corp. 
These stories get their plausibility 
from an admission by J. H. Carmichael, 
president of Capital, that his line has 
“discussed the possibility of a consoli- 
dation with a number of companies.” 
Although Carmichael denied that any 
conclusions had been reached, he said 
that some sort of merger “might well 
prove to be the solution of the financial 
difficulties of our company and other 
similar concerns,” 

Here are some of the tie-ups tha* the 
Street hears may be in the making: 
CAPITAL AND BRANIFF. Strongly sup- 

ported by “interests close to Pitts- 

burgh’s Mellons,” Capital is said to be 

exploring actively the possibility of a 

merger with Braniff Airways, Inc., the 

ranking north-south operator in the 

Midwest. (Carmichael has specifically 

denied any formal negotiations with 

Braniff.) 

CAPITAL AND NATIONAL. This deal is 
supposed to be sought by “important 
Capital Airlines interests,” including 
“some of its prominent debenture 
holders.” National Air Lines mainly 
serves the Eastern Seaboard between 
New York and Key West, and on to 
Havana and New Orleans. 

CAPITAL AND DELTA. This version has it 
that what Capital really wants is a 
merger with Delta Air Lines. Inc. 
Delta operates from Chicago to 
Charleston, S. C., Miami, New Or- 
leans, and also into Fort Worth. 


e Variants—By no means all the merger 
rumors involve Capital Airlines. Some 
of the other yarns circulating on the 
Street allege: 

That Delta and National want to 
merge with each other rather than with 
Capital; they’re supposed not to like 
Capital’s financial position. 

That Pan American Airways hankers 
to absorb National’s services into its 
system. 

That Colonial Airlines, Inc., sent 
merger proposals to National some 
weeks ago. Colonial serves New York, 
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DESIGN for Freedom 
from High Labor Cost 


ESIGN for plastic produc- 

tion to save on material 

and machining. Design for 

automatic molding to reduce 

operating-time to the vanish- 
ing point. 

Ask Stokes’ engineers to 
help you at every point of 
planning .. . they have 20 
years’ experience in plastic 
molding. 

Expect long life, low cost, 
high production from Stokes 
Plastic Molding Machines, 
for this is the record of thou- 
sands of them throughout 
the world. 

Especially, look to Stokes’ 
engineers for authoritative 


Stokes makes Semi-Automatic Plasti 


Plunger Presses, Powder Meta 


and Gage ’ High Vacuum Pr 








recommendations on proce- 
dure, and on the type of 
equipment to be used. Stokes 
makes every type of Com- 
pression Molding Machine. 
In addition to complete 
press service Stokes will sup- 
ply product cost studies, and 
make or advise on mold de- 
sign. Stokes breaks in new 
molds for automatic presses 
and sets machines for pro- 
duction sends demon- 
strators to your plant to help 
train men for most profitable 
operation of Stokes Presses. 
F. J. Stokes Machine 
Co., 5956 Tabor Rd., 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


Molding Presses, Preforming Press 
Ceramic Presses, Vacuum Pumt 
equipment, Special Machin 


“FEED 'EM AND REAP” 
























































bully Adjustable 


to Your Own Comfort! 





Sit in Harter’s new executive posture chair and 
know what comfort means! Simple hand-wheel 
controls enable you to adjust this chair to a 
perfect and personal fit. Curved back-rest pro- 
vides correct postural support for all-day com- 
fort. Deep cushions of resilient foam rubber. 
Luxurious mohair fabric upholstery. Tilt action 
of seat and back perfectly synchronized. Many 
other quality features. Try this superbly com- 
fortable posture chair at your Harter dealer’s. 


WHARTER 


POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 


PREE! Write for illustrated booklet, ‘Posture Seating Makes 
Sense. ‘Harter Corporation, 209 Prairie Ave.,Sturgis, Mich. 











When wages are high, the minutes saved 


every hour by a ‘Budgit’ electric hoist 
mean real profit. There are more money- 
saving advantages. Workers are happier 
and produce more. Fear of rupture, sprains 
and over-fatigue is banished. The job is 
much easier. No installation costs. Cur- 
rent consumption trifling. Pays for itself 
many times over in its long trouble-free 
life. Write for Bulletin No. 371. 

{000 lbs. $119 up. 


to lift 250 t 


Made in sizes 


"BUDGIT’ 
net Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 

‘American’ industrial instruments, 





MANNING 
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Washington, Montreal, Ottawa, and 
Bermuda. 

Some basis is visible for this last story. 
President Sigmund Janas of Colonial 
has said publicly that he would welcome 
a chance to buy National. And although 
G. T. Baker, president of National, de- 
nied any knowledge of such a project, 
an important group of National stock- 
holders is supposed to be in a receptive 
frame of mind. Reason: dissatisfaction 
with management policies, particularly 
troubles resulting from the long-unset- 
tled pilot’s strike. 

e Obstacles—Despite all the talk, merger 
plans in the airline field have mostly 
been abortive. The CAB, for example, 
turned down a deal between American 
Airlines, Inc., and Mid-Continent Air- 
lines, Inc., a small midwestern north- 


south line. And deterioration of Ca )j- 


tal’s finances caused abandonment o 
contemplated merger with Northe 
Airlines, Inc. 


Two basic obstacles stand in the w | 


of almost any merger proposal: 

(1) The individualistic nature of t 
industry leaders; most are econon 
frontier-builders with dominating p 
sonalities. 

(2) The high values that manag 
ments have been setting lately on th: 
route certificates; these persist desp 
the fact the certificates were free in t! 
first place and that substantial loss 
have been chalked up on many of t! 
routes lately. 

The certificate-valuation factor alo: 
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ai wins 


is said to have blocked several recen! 


undercover merger discussions. 





ended yet—dollarwise, at 


1948 (BW—Sep.18’48,p86). 


easy to see in the tabulation below 


largest sales. 


Few businessmen have seen their 
sales volume soar faster since V-J 
Day than the retail merchandisers. 
The spurt doesn’t seem to have 
least. 
Most people in the trade are still 
confident that retail sales as a whole 
will hit another historic peak in 


e Unequal Benefits—Not all the var- 
ious parts of the trade have re- 
ceived equal benefits from consum- 
ers’ postwar buying spree. This is 


of the nation’s 20 retailers with the 


The table shows, for example, 


The Country’s 20 Largest Retailers 


that the leading retailers dealing in 
food products have reaped by far 
the greatest harvest of sales in- 
creases to date. Next in line have 
been the department stores and the 
mail-order businesses. Far smaller 
gains have been enjoyed by the so- 
called variety stores. 

e New Rankings—This postwar per- 
formance has brought many shifts 
in company rankings. Here are 
some typical cases: S. S. Kresge’s 
sales in 1939 put it in eighth place 
; in the trade; by last year it had 
dropped back to 15th place. Allied 
Stores, meanwhile, jumped from 
14th largest to eighth in size. 





*—Years ended in February, 
1948. 





1940, and 1948. 
#—Years ended in March, 1940, and 1948. 


ER TP | EX _ eS ~ 9% Gain 
Company Rank Sales Rank Sales In Sales 
Great Atlantic & Pacific 

GS Sc sale vecih xo 1 $2,545,583,840 1 $990,358,339 157.4% 
Sears, Roebuckt : 2  ~=1,981,535,749 2 617,414,266 220.9 
Montgomery Wardt.... 3 1,158,674,514 3 474,882,032 144.0 
Safeway Stores .......: 4  1,037,796,659 4 385,882,083 168.9 
Po SEM. Se vs on 5 775,872,591 6 282,133,934 1756 
6 6 754,282,085 7 243,356,605 209.9 
F. W. Woolworth...... i; 593,359,194 5 318,839,664 86.1 
Athed Storest: ......«- 8 392,199,076 14 =: 103,243,425 279.9 
American Stores ...... 9 388,613,836 10 =114,824,010 238.4 
May Department Storest 10 358,013,576 12 103,905,198 244.6 
First National Stores#.. 11 315,915,554 9 124,222,956 154.3 
ee MENON 6 ox cance 12 304,952,090 16 84,973,550 258.9 
Federated Dept. Stgrest 3 304,720,671 1] 105,908,984 187.7 
Gimbel Bros.t ........ 14 301,246,089 15 92,231,119 226.6 
Bo SARE tL ko esate 15 270,585,77 8 153,911,145 75.8 
WT CET ss as 16 228,636,024 13 =103,761,686 120.3 
National Tea ... .2.4.- 17 217,915,297 19 56,824,450 283.8 
Marshall Field ........ 18 211,402,847 18 84,029,380 151.6 
Colonial Stores ........ 19 159,509,376 20 40,079,757 298.0 
St Ree a a ee 20 155,359,900 17 84,851,373 83.1 


+—Years ended in January, 1940, and 
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Big Little Bank 


Sunset, La., institution— 
m a town of 750—has $4-million 
deposits. Policy of selling loans 
for “better living” pays off. 





“The biggest little bank in the 

world’—that’s what the Bank of Sun- 
set & Trust Co. (Sunset, La.) likes to 
call itself. 
e Investments in Living—Prim: ily, the 
Bank of Sunset prefers inv estments that 
are alive and walking. Next week it will 
have a good chance to see its latest 
batch do just that, for some 8,000 stu- 
dents will start trooping onto the 
sprawling campus of Louisiana State 
University in Baton Rouge. Among 
them, a few will hail from the country 
around Sunset. And most Sunset schol- 
ars—those who aren’t G.I.’s—will be 
thanking the hometown bank for their 
chance at a college education. Nearly 
all of Sunset’s college-educated citizens 
got the money for their schooling by 
borrowing—without security—from the 
Bank of Sunset & Trust Co. 








After Customers Again 


Donald Nelson is back in the merchandis- 


ing business. Once No. 2 man at Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., wartime boss of U. S. 
industrial production, he has been named 
executive vice-president of Mission Pak, big 
California shipper of fruits and nuts. Back 
before the war Nelson quit his job as chair- 
man of the executive committee of Sears to 
become director of purchases for the old 
National Defense Advisory Council. In the 
last big war-agency reorganization, Nelson 
emerged as chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board. Then he became president of 
the Society of Independent Motion Picture 
Producers, a post he recently resigned. 
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In a town of 750, the Bank of Sunset 

lends without security for almost any 
sound purpose—and it has had _ pre 1C- 
tically no losses. Its doors stayed opened 
in the bank debacle of 1933. 
e Beginnings—It all started back in 
1906. The bank’s founders were a 
group of cotton planters who were tired 
of traveling to Opelousas, La., to bring 
back sacks of silver dollars every pay- 
day. Silver was the only tender that 
farmers and laborers would take in those 
days. 

In its first year of operation, the bank 
reported deposits of $33.000. By 1942, 
these had grown an even $800,000 to a 
total of $833,000. At the end of the 
last fiscal year, deposits were $4-million. 
e Three-way Program—lo explain _ its 
flourishing state, the bank points to this 
program. 

(1) It follows a liberal credit policy. 

(2) It sells credit the way an appli- 
ance salesman sells vacuum cleaners. 

(3) It actively aids farmers and busi- 
nessmen to prosper. 

(4) It will go all-out to help its cus- 
tomers to an education, or to anything 
else that means “‘better living.” 
¢ Good Risks—Executive vice-president 
R. J. Castille figures that lending to 
cover the costs of a college education is 
a prime risk. The one string attached 
to such loans is that the student-bor- 
rower must take out life insurance to 
cover the debt. The bank feels that the 
only thing that might cause a college 
debtor to default on a schooling loan is 
death. To date this theory has held up 
100% 

The bank thinks so well of its educa- 
tion program that it not only lends 
students money without security; it 
presents every ‘youngster on his 21st 
birthday with a "$100 credit, for which 
he puts up no collateral. 

Or if you're just a citizen of the town, 
and want to buy a refrigerator, the bank 
is ready to advance the cash. The bor- 
rower is going into debt to improve his 
standard of living. 

From another angle, credit is easy at 
Sunset. Castille hates to lower the boom 
on defaulters. if a Sunseter can’t pay on 
time, he just explains that he’s out of a 
job or that his farm machinery broke 
down. Chances are he'll get another 
loan. He is never hounded. 
¢ Neighbors’ Banks—T/hese loan policies 
aren’t as blue sky as they seem at first 
glance. In a small town, the banker 
knows everybody. If a farmer wants 
money, the officers can judge pretty 
nicely how sound he is. If they think 
he’ll pay, he gets the money. 

As for the youngsters, the bank knows 
their families. If Susie or Pete come of 
loan-paying parents, their credit is good. 
¢ Selling Job—Besides giving painless 
credit, the Bank of Sunset hunts out 
the customer to find out whether he 
is in need of a loan; it doesn’t wait 












THIS PARK LANE” 
4S A HONEY OF A 
CARBON PAPER! 









/7 SHOULO BE- 
(TS MADE BY 
ROYTYPE / 








Non-curl! Non-slip! Non-smudge! That's 
Park Lane, the carbon paper that is 
specially treated to give better copies, 
cleaner copies. 

Get in a supply today! See the differ- 
ence in the quality of the work turned 
out in your office! 

Made by Roytype, division of Royal 
Typew riter Company, Inc.—world’s 
largest manufacturer of typewriters! 


THERE'S A 


ROYTYPE 
PRODUCT 
FOR EVERY 
BUSINESS 
MACHINE 
NEED! 











PROCESSING 
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The Mississippi Gulf Coast is o paradise 
for the growing of crops suitable for 
canning, and the waters of the Gulf 
yield the raw materials for seafood in- 
dustries. Approximately half the nation’s 
tung oil production is within 50 miles. 
Coast drinking water is pure and health- 
ful. The area is among the most 
healthful in the world. 
industrial dispersion advantages of the 
Gulf Coast. Write the 
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A good stock last year may be only a mediocre investment 
today. And vice versa. Change is the common denomi- 
nator of all markets. That’s why eternal vigilance is the 
price of investment success. It’s why we maintain a large 
Research Department with a full staff of trained analysts 
who weigh the comparative values of all kinds of security 
investments. 

Why not let us help you keep abreast of the changing 
opportunities? Why not ask us for the facts you need 
about the securities you own or those you are thinking of 
buying? No charge, no obligation, of course. Just write to 









Department S-9 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 97 Cities 
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I- you have a problem in creating 
paper that exactly meets your needs, 
call in our chemists and engineers. 


NA Sn Gee moe OOS 


Their skill and experience have solved 


many complex problems in the de- 
: , 
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sign, development and manufacture 


of unusual papers. __ 
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Ecusta Paper Corporation 





PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 











for the customer to come to the ba» |. 


(The reason why most banks dc 
peddle their money, Castille belie 
is that they are too proud. To h 
banking is a credit-selling operation; 
likes to use the selling methods o 
sales manager in a competitive field 

So, just as likely as not, a rank 
officer of the Bank of Sunset may di 
into a customer’s farmhouse kitch 
Over a friendly cup of coffee, he n 
suggest that the farmer might use 
electric refrigerator since his place 
wired, The bank will be glad to mak« 
loan. 

Castille reasons that potential b 
rowers are scared away by the aweson 
atmosphere of a bank—or maybe th: 
don’t realize how easy Bank of Sunsct 
credit is. By suggesting things to bi 
with borrowed money, the bank kee; 
its funds out. And Sunset merchant} 
profit from its suggestions. 

Tactics like this have pared govern 
ment lending in St. Landry Parish 
county to the bone. The Bank of Su 
set hogs most of the loans. St. Landry 
people find it pleasanter to deal witli 
the biggest little bank in the world. 
¢Community Builder—Because th 
Bank of Sunset had a big hand in St 
Landry Parish affairs, the county looks 
very different today from the way it 
looked in 1906. Then, St. Landry was 
a one-crop county. When cotton was 
good, everybody prospered; but when 
cotton went bang, the community suf 
fered. 

For one thing, the bank encourages 
diversified planting. Its officers go out 
to talk to associations, group meetings, 
or to individual farmers. It lends mone 
for farm machinery and seeds, for soil 
conservation and improvement. 

Last year, the Bank of Sunset’s cus 

tomers sold 3,000 cars of sweet pota 
toes to the tune of $3-million. The 
grew 6,000 bales of cotton that brought 
$1,200,000. They sold 5,000 head of 
cattle for another quarter million dol 
lars. Ten thousand hogs were sold for 
$200,000. Corn, chickens, potatoes, 
hay, and cabbage accounted for about 
$100,000. 
e Personnel—The bank’s personnel is 
as unorthodox as its operation. The 
president of the Bank of Sunset isn’t a 
banker. He’s a cotton planter. And he 
has never sat at his desk in the bank. 
He is Frank Dimmick, Iowa farm boy 
who moved to Sunset when he was 
eight years old. At one time or another, 
Dimmick has been president of every 
farm organization in sight, including 
the American Cotton Growers Assn. 
He has served, too, as president of the 
Louisiana Bankers Assn.—but is quick to 
say that no bank association head ever 
knew less about banking. 

The bank’s operating system was 
worked out, and is mainly carried on, 
by Castille and five other officers. 
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Ford's Surplus Rises 
$48.8-Million in Year 


The privately held Ford Motor Co. 
doesn’t issue income statements. So 
the only clew businessmen get to its 
earnings is the surplus shown in the 
annual report it files with the Massa- 
chusetts State ‘T’ax Commissioner. 

This week, Ford filed for 1947. It 
revealed a $48,857,004 gain in surplus 
during the year, plus a rise of $9,445,- 
972 in reserves. 

e 10-Year High—The surplus hit $732,- 

019,550 last Dec. 31—highest in the 
past decade. The total was $683,162,- 
546 at the end of 1946. 

But the rise in the surplus doesn’t 
necessarily tell the whole story of earn- 
ings. If any dividends were paid out, 
you would have to add their total to the 
gain in surplus to get the profit figure. 
¢ Asset Picture—F ord’s quick-asset posi- 
tion at the end of 1947 is indicated at 
$639,550,174. Adding $386,183,312, 
represented by machinery, real estate, 
and production equipment, brings total 
assets to $1,025,733,486—highest in the 
company’s history. 

Against this, current liabilities were 
$256,201,785 at the end of last year. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





THE U. S. TREASURY did its first financing 
this week at its new interest rate of 
1}% for one-year money—up 4% (BW 
—Aug.14’48,p10). The Treasury “rolled 
over” two issues of maturing certificates, 
exchanging them for $6.9-billion of new 
certificates. 


PACIFIC TEL. & TEL. financing this week 
ran counter to the upward trend of in- 
terest rates. It sold $75-million of 35- 
year debentures to a bidding syndicate 
headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co. at a 
net interest cost of 3.12% a year. Last 
March, Pacific Tel & Tel sold a $75- 
million 30-year issue at a net interest 


cost of 3.142%. 


DOW CHEMICAL CO. plans to offer 100,- 
000 shares of its common stock to 
employees soon. Officers and directors 
aren’t included. Payroll deductions will 
permit buyers to spread payments over 
12 months. 


CARRIER CORP. has borrowed $7.5-mil- 
lion from Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. The 32% note is due in 1963. The 
funds will: (1) retire the purchase- 
money mortgage on the Syracuse plant 
Carrier bought from WAA; (2) retire 
previous bank loans; and (3) add to 
working capital. 
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If you need STEEL—don’t give up 


= -call us first! 


s long as various sizes, types and 
fa of steel continue to be in 
short supply, we offer you this assur- 
ance... if you call us, we'll certainly 
make an all-out effort to take care of 
your requirements from one or the 
other of our eleven conveniently lo- 
cated warehouses. 

It may be good news to you that 
our stocks of Stainless Steel bars, 
plates, sheets, pipe and tubing are 
now adequate to meet your everyday 
requirements. Alloy and High 
Strength Steels are also ma iking their 
way out of the “hard-to-get’ ’ class of 


material. 
Remember too that our stocks are 
changing from day to day . . . steel is 


coming in—as well as going out. Items 
out of stock the last time you called, 
may be available today. So, regardless 
of what your requirements may be, 
remember to contact our warehouse 
nearest you for the best possible 
service. 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


for Steel Users 
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United States Steel Supply Company 


1319 Wabansia Ave., P. O. Box MM BRunswick 8-2000 


CHICAGO (90) 
BALTIMORE (3) 
BOSTON 
CLEVELAND (14) 
LOS ANGELES (54) 


MILWAUKEE (1) 


NEWARK (1), N. J. 


PITTSBURGH (12) 
ST. LOUIS (3) 


SAN FRANCISCO (3) 


TWIN CITY 


UNITED STATES 


Bush & Wicomico Sts., P. O. Box 2036 EDmondson 4900 
176 Lincoln St., (Alliston 34), P.O. Box 42 STadium 2-9400 
1394 East 39th St. HEnderson 5750 


2087 East Slauson Avenue LAfayette 0102 
P. O. Box 2826—Terminal Annex 


4027 West Scott St., P. O. Box 2045 


Bigelow 3-5920—REctor 2-6560 
BErgen 3-1614 


ALlegheny 4200 
LUcas 0440 
MArket 1-4988 
NEstor 7313 


Mitchell 5-7500 


Foot of Bessemer St., 
P. O. Box 479 


1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. 

311 S. Sarah St., P. O. Box 27 

1940 Harrison St., P. O. Box 368 

2545 University Ave., St. Paul (4), Minn. 


STEEL 














How to cut costs 
and save time 
in taking 
physical inventory 








vertently 
. 


252 pages $3.00 


See if this practical guide won't take some 
of the “headache” out of your next physical 
inventory It brings you not only principles, 
but actual techniques for the planning and 
taking of a physical inventory carries you 
through the development of inventory-taking 
organization and procedure, the selection and 
training of personnel, the physical prepara- 
tion for the inventory, and the summarization 
and verification of the findings. All steps 
recommended here have been tested and found suc- 
cessful in actual practice. 


HOW TO TAKE 
PHYSICAL INVENTORY 


By RICHARD F. NEUSCHEL, Formerly Gen- 
eral Procedures Supervisor, and ARRY T. 
JOHNSON, Chief Auditor, Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., Inc., McGraw-Hill Industrial Organiza- 
tion and Management Series. 159 pages, $2.50. 


The outgrowth of an inventory conducted 


by the authors at a large industrial plant, 
this book outlines every inventory step and 
describes full procedures to be set. It brings 
you practical suggestions on 


—inventory date and hours to be set 

—suspension of productive work 

—materials to be inventoried 

—instructions to inventory personnel 

-—jnstructions to productive departments 

— instructions to storerooms and depots where 
stock records are to be taken as the inven- 
tory count 

—how to tabulate inventory data 

—how to verify the inventory finding 

—how to prepare a price file 


* 
For Quick Answers to 


Management Problems 
“Look it up in Lasser!” 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVE’S GUIDE by J. K. 








Lasser, is a practical, streamlined guide for 
effective practice in all problems of organiza- 
tion, finance, taxes, and management. It 


contains scores of practical check lists, each 
list bringing together the key points of some 
management problem—a complete summary 
of the things to know, to watch, to do—care- 


fully compiled to relieve the business man of 
reliance on his memory or hunches. With 
this ready check-list guide you can proceed 
surefootedly, confident no vital detail has 
been overlooked; no risk or liability inad- 


assumed 







BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVE'S 
GUIDE 


*% See Them 





10 Days FREE 











McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W 42 St. NYC 18 
checked below for 10 days’ 
In 10 days I will remit 
postage, or return 


Send me the book(s 

examination on approva 

for the books, plus a few pennies 
them postpaid.* 

Neuschel and Johnson's | 

How to Take Physical Inventory | 

] Lasser’s Business Executive's Guide 


Name ....cccccececsccees 


Adress ....cceecececernees 


CH. occ cvccessvece Zone N¢ .. - State. ...... 


Company ....+.0+- ° 
Position . BW-9-25-48 


* SAVE! We pay postage and pecking charges if 
you send cash with your order. Same return privi- 


lege. 
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5— Industrial Stock Prices (Dow-Jones Average) 
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But where is 
the bull market? 
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The Bull Market Blues 


Last spring’s breakthrough has fizzled—and not entirely 
because of the international situation, either. It’s partly because 
Wall Street figures the domestic boom can’t last forever. 


It is obvious now that 1948 is going 
to be a banner year for corporate earn- 
ings and profits. But you would never 
think so from the way the stock market 
has been acting. Since mid-June, the 
averages have been tracing out a pat- 
tern that looks a lot more bearish than 
bullish (chart). 

e New Dive—Last Monday the market 
took another one of those erratic dives 
that seem characteristic these days. The 
industrials spilled 2.69. They wound 
up at 177.37, the lowest point since last 
May, when the market gave what every- 
body thought was the signal for a new 
bull market. The rails lost 1.39 on 





Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial 152.6 155.4 157.7 145.8 
Railroad. 47.7 48.8 49.4 41.1 
Utility... 70.2 70.8 70.8 74.0 


Bonds 
Industrial 97.4 97.8 97.7 102.7 
Railroad. 87.0 86.8 86.3 86.5 
Utility .. 94.3 94.4 95.2 102.3 





Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 














Monday and came within a quarter 
point of a new low. 

By itself, this wouldn’t count as a 

bad break. But it isn’t the sort of thing 
that fits into a picture of a healthy bull 
market. 
@ Four Months—It has been four full 
months now since the market broke out 
of its old trading range. ‘That is plenty 
of time for all the technical adjustments 
that anyone can imagine. Wall Street's 
traders are beginning to feel a little bit- 
ter about the rosy predictions that the 
Dow Theorists made at the time of the 
breakthrough. They suspect that the 
chart readers have done them wrong. 

Apologists among the bulls blame 

everything on the foreign situation. 
They say that the bad news from Berlin 
and Palestine has been holding stock 
prices down. 
e War Scares?—But that isn’t the whole 
story. The market’s sudden tumbles in 
the past four months have not neces- 
sarily coincided with foreign news. And 
for that matter, it’s hard to say whether 
the basic situation is worse now than it 
was last May when the averages bounced 
up so happily—there was the same wa! 
scare then too. 

The market may be watching inter 
national developments, of course; but 
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it also is looking over its shoulder at the 
domestic picture. And it doesn’t like 
some of the things it sees. 

e Caution—Wall Street isn’t exactly 
betting that the boom is about to fall 
apart. But nobody can persuade it, 
either, that today’s earnings and divi- 
dends are permanent. ‘The ordinary 
trader figures that one way or another 
there is going to be a readjustment. And 
he doesn’t want to be loaded up with 
stocks bought at fancy prices when it 
finally comes. 

You will find a lot of traders worrying 
about consumer buying power these 
days. Many of them think that the 
business boom is running on borrowed 
time; and they are watching for the first 
signs of trouble. News that men’s 
clothing is backing. up on the racks, or 
that cotton textiles are faltering can hit 
the market just as hard as something 
with a Moscow or Berlin dateline. 

e Another Drag—The slow but steady 
rise in interest rates is another thing 
that has been a drag on the market. 


Such a rise puts bond prices under pres- 
sure. And that doesn’t help stocks to 
get ahead. Moreover, it the 
market nervous to see the government 
monetary authorities tinkering with the 
control machinery. Traders remember 
1937 and 1920 when tighter credit 
policies touched off the break that 
ended the boom. 

A Republican victory in November 

might give the market a little lift. But 
rising stock prices at that time won't 
necessarily follow because the market 
should have discounted a change in 
administration completely by now. 
e A Long Wait—In any case, it will be 
four more months before the Republi- 
cans can take over the government. And 
then it will take time for business to 
feel the effects of what is expected to 
be a friendlier atmosphere. All told, it 
probably will be the better part of a 
year before any important nev policies 
make themselves felt. And that looks 
like a long time to the stock market in 
its present mood. 


’ 
Makes 





Oil stocks are no longer the 
darlings of the market. 

Early this year, when other stocks 
were floundering uncertainly, the 
oils had a bull market all their own. 
Now they are demonstrating the 
old adage that what goes up must 
come down. 

Last week, Standard & Poor's 
weekly oil stock price index stood 
almost 14% under its 1948 top. 
That is more than twice the drop 
registered by the over-all industrial 
average. And the individual losses 





Wall Street’s Oil Boom Ends ’ 


c—Previous Bull Market High— 


Stock 1929 1937 
Amerada Petroleum $40 00 $62.75 
Atlantic Refining........... 77.87 37.00 
PIE SIR hy o9-6ie0 00 49.12 35.25 
Gulf Oil... Mea a ena 104.50 63.50 
Humble Oi} ; : ; 43.50 
Lion Oil ; ; ; 19 50 17.00 
I 5 hist cata eetas ae ee 40.00 22.87 
Phillips Petroleum.......... 47.00 64.00 
NS RE Ee eee ; 37 .00 29.87 
Pure Oil. . F Or ree 30.75 24.87 
Sf: eee 10.75 
arr 69 37 54.12 
Shell Union Oil............. 31.75 34.75 
geen 45 00 17.87 
MINS IMEI | Stee 0.055 oe whoa 46 50 60 62 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 21.00 23.25 
Standard Oil (Calif.). . 81.87 50.00 
Standard Oil (Ind.) ; 68.75 50.00 
Standard Oil (N. J.).... 84.87 76 00 
Sun Oil. ae ; 65 37 91.00 
Sunray Oil p yee 12.00 5.00 
Superior Oil ‘ 55.00 
LY er se 71.87 65.12 
Texas Pacific Land Trust... . Le 15.37 
Tidewater Associated Oil. ... 23.50 21.75 
OO AE are 57.00 28.50 


in many cases have been far more 
severe than that (table below). 

The drop in oils doesn’t surprise 
the more conservative Wall Street 
ers. Months ago they began to say 
that the petroleum stocks were get- 
ting out of line (BW —Jun.26'45, 
p99). 

But, earningswise, the industrn 
still is in excellent shape. Sales con- 
tinue to rise. Full 1948 profits could 
50% 


well run as much as over 
1947. Dividends this year may be 
25% higher. 
1947 1948 Recent 
1946 Low High Price 
$91.50 $73.00 $121.00 $94.00 
51.50 31.12 50 12 37.50 
31.00 20.75 44 62 38.00 
78 00 57 50 81.00 65 00 
75.25 §§ .25 88 00 75.00 
24.37 19.62 55.50 40.00 
29.62 21.00 43.00 31.50 
73.25 50.50 77.50 60.75 
29.75 21.00 70.75 45.00 
28.87 21.25 42.00 31.63 
20.37 23.75 49 00 30.00 
39.50 23.00 59.50 41.00 
43.75 24.50 46.75 36 38 
20.75 14.00 32.25 23 88 
85 50 65.00 160.00 109.25 
18.25 13.75 23 00 17.88 
59.62 50.7 73.00 62.00 
49.75 37.25 53.00 42.50 
78.75 63.00 92 87 73.13 
65 37 51 00 70.50 65.63 
14.00 7.87 15.62 12.00 
160.00 101.50 235.00 180.00 
68 25 53.75 67.00 55 88 
26.50 15 75 48 50 40 13 
24.12 18 00 32 50 26.75 
29.00 20.00 38.87 31.13 
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fOR MAXIMUM PROTECTION 


PITTSBURGH 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 





Your property, your equip- 
ment, are protected against 
thieves, meddlers, and the curious 
when Pittsburgh Chain Link Fence 
is on the job. Also the coming and 
going of your own employes is 
regulated which in itself can save 
you money both in time and ma- 
terial. We have been planning 
and erecting good fence be many 
years—our experts will be glad 
to give you advice and a cost 
estimate. Write to Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., 3249 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
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BEWARE! 


Fire menaces your home, your 
office, your plant. It strikes 
without warning. You need 
PYRENE!* There are prucision- 
made PYRENE extinguishers 
for every fire hazard—in- 
cluding manual and automatic 
systems for large industrial 
plants. Get PYRENE—a sym- 
bol of quality since 1907—from 
your local distributor. (Get 
PYRENE for home, too!) 

FREE! Send for bulletin: “WHAT 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS.” 


OPERATE || 
4ANDLE TO LEE) 
( LIKE A PUMP 


‘tN! 














©T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PRECISION-MADE FOR SURE PROTECTION 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


577 Belmont Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 
Have You Tested Your Fire Extinguishers Lately 7 
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RESCUERS at Birmingham mine found a dazed miner after a recent gas blast. But eight men dead, 12 badly hurt were part of .., 


A $3.5-Billion Problem: Industrial Safety 


National conference will try to bring down accident rate, 
which last year put 2,059,000 workers off jobs for at least a day. 


The figures were grim. They showed 
disabling work injuries costing manage- 
ment and workers something like $3.5- 
billion last year. 

The figures weren’t out long before 

President Truman summoned a Na- 
tional Conference on Industrial Safety. 
Next week representatives of industry, 
labor, and the public will sit down to- 
gether in Washington for three days to 
work on the problem. 
e Two Conferences—General secretary 
of next week’s conference will be Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. Vincent 
P. Ahearn of the National Sand & 
Gravel Assn. will be executive director. 
Conferees will include industrial safety 
experts from both management and 
labor, and spokesmen for private and 
governmental agencies which deal with 
safety and education. 

The first meeting is expected to set up 
an organization to make preliminary 
studies of ways to cut down work injur- 
ies. A more comprehensive conference 
is scheduled for next March—when rec- 
ommendations will be submitted to the 
White House. 

The problem is serious. Last year, 
2,059,000 workers suffered disabling 
work injuries (those which cause the 
loss of at least one full day’s work after 
the injury.) Of these, 17,000 were killed 
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and 91,800 were permanently disabled. 
e Man-Hours Lost—Time lost through 
work injuries in 1947 totaled 44.7- 
million man-days. That’s equal to a 
year’s full-time employment for about 
150,000 workers. If you include the 
cumulative loss of man-days due to 
deaths and physical impairment, the 
time lost soars to an estimated 233.7- 
million man-days—a year’s employment 
of 780,000 workers. 

Sharp rises in disabling work injuries 

came in construction (15%) mining and 
quarrying (11%), public-utility opera- 
tions, and trade. Fatalities increased by 
15% in mining and quarrying, and 9% 
in construction. 
e Progress—On the brighter side, some 
scattered signs of progress in on-the-job 
safety techniques showed up in 1947. 
The total of 2,059,000 workers dis- 
abled was just about 1% higher than the 
total for 1946. In view of the expansion 
in most industrial activities and in em- 
ployment, the small increase looks like 
an improvement. Progress in safety 
methods is indicated; in particular, 
in manufacturing  industries—which 
showed a decline in work-injury totals 
last year despite a sharp rise in employ- 
ment. 

The: National Conference on Indus- 
trial Safety is expected to make a de- 


tailed study of successful safety programs 
now in effect. The object is to find— 
and to publicize—methods which can be 
applied generally in industry. 

e Forstmann Record—This week, the 
spotlight nationally was on a Passaic, 
N. J., plant with a record that’s certain 
to get the attention of the conference. 
A labor-management safety program at 
the Forstmann Woolen Co. was hon- 
ored (1) on a national radio broadcast 
and (2) in a university case study. 

The broadcast was Dwight Cooke’s 

“Cross-Section, U. S. A.,” a Columbia 
Broadcasting Co. forum program. Occa- 
sion of an on-the-spot program at the 
Forstmann mill was a remarkable safety 
record—44-million man-hours worked 
without an accident. 
e “Unusually Low”’—The case study is 
the first of a series to be published by 
Rutgers University, through its new 
Institute of Management & Labor Rela- 
tions. It credits union-management co- 
operation for an “unusually low level” 
of accidents at the Forstmann mill. 

This mill had a frequency rate of 1.46 
disabling injuries per million man-hours 
worked in 1947. The National Safety 
Council estimated the rate for the 
woolen textile industry as a whole at 
14.16 for 1946. 

e Cooperation Works — Forstmann’s 
union-management safety program was 
set up in June, 1945. Prior to that, 
management alone had run it. After 
the union got an active part in a joint 
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FIBERGLAS* 





... protection against sun, rain and carelessness 


Here’s a sturdy awning that’s made to withstand 
the damaging effects of sun, rain, mildew, salt 
air. One that will retain its attractive appear- 


ance ... and provide long years of economicai 
service. More than that, here’s an awning that 
offers protection against carelessness. Yes, pro- 
tection against the careless individual on the 
floor above who flicks his lighted cigarette out 
the window. 





This awning fabric won’t burn—it’s made of 
Fiberglas Yarns. Yarns that won’t support com- 
bustion, stretch or shrink, mildew or rot. Yarns 
that resist oils and most acids and have high 
tensile strength. This unique combination of 
advantages, not present in any other yarn, may 
help solve your textile design problems. For 
further information write: Fiberglas Textile 
Division, 16 East 56th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 





- 


OWENS-CORNING 








Coated fabrics for awnings— 
woven of Fiberglas Yarns— 
manufactured by The Holton Cor- 
poration, New Orleans, La, 
Awning fabricated and installed 
by the New York Awning Com- 





te 066 G6 fat Ore 


FIBERGLAS 








pany, New York City. 
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*FIBERGLAS is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pot. Off.) for a variety of products made of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 





SEE how you can cut 
power costs at the... 





Over 300 technically-staffed exhibits with 
demonstrations of latest advances in equip- 
ment, materials and methods for efficient, 
low-cost production and use of power. 
Bring your associates and learn how you 
can cut power costs in your plant. 


@ Management International Exposition Co. 


GET TOP QUALITY IN THE 
WHEEL-EZY* HAND TRUCK 


Don’t overlook the 
hand truck in mate- 
rial handling. And 
don’toverlook qual- 
ity in your hand 
’ truck. The all-steel, 
all-welded Wheel- 
Ezy pays off in 
longer service on 
_ the delivery truck, 
. inthe plant orware- 
house. Handles up 


. to 500 Ibs. 

ll ; Choice of wheels 

(rubber, plastic or steel). Single or double 

handles, open or plate nose. 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 

#1. Get complete details now on the 
Wheel-Ezy or any other 


LANG TLL 


PROFIT BOOSTING EQUIPMENT 

















pre ee Check coupon for free bulletins ——= 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. 

306 RapiStan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Send bulletins on the equipment checked. 

(_] WHEEL-EZY TRUCKS [(_] POWER BELT UNITS 

[(_] RAPID-WHEEL CONVEYOR [] FLOOR TRUCKS 

(_] RAPID-ROLLER CONVEYOR [|] STEEL- FORGED CASTERS 


Name 





Address. 
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safety program, the accident frequency 
rate ig from 8.66 in 1944 to 4.55 
(1945), 2.36 (1946), and 1.46 (last year). 
A joint safety council administers the 
program at the top level. Members con- 
sist of one supervisory employee (for 
management) and one non-ofhce-hold- 
ing member of the union each from 
worsted spinning, wool spinning, weav- 
ing, and finishing mills, and from the 
engineering department. The manager 
of the company’s Safety and Health 
Office is permanent chairman. The 
council meets once a month. The Tex- 
tile Workers’ educational director is a 
frequent visitor. Experts often are 
invited to sit in on discussions of prob- 
lems in their fields. 
e Policeman, Teacher—The Joint Safety 
Council is in charge of educational work 
on safety and health. It sees to the instal- 


lation of new safety and health de: ce; 
and techniques. And it handles < \s¢ 
of rule violations. It also organ ‘¢, 
oversees, and coordinates the wor! o{ 
departmental joint safety commit: ¢;. 
These are made up of two foremen, 
non-office-holding union members, 1d 
a permanent chairman appointed }, 
the company. 
As a part of the educational progr. 1, 
each Forstmann worker has a handbo k, 
“For Your Own Safety,” covering 
or her job. Each handbook is prepa:ed 
for the department to which the wor. 
is assigned; safety rules of particular 1 
portance for the worker’s individual |b 
are shown by checkmarks. Supervisors 
and other management representati\ cs 
in the mills get bulletins regularly on 
accidents—and how they could have 
been prevented. 


Forecasting Strike Pattern 


April through July looks like the critical period in 1949. 
Dispute notices that precede negotiations give a gage of what's 
ahead, although peak in notices may come before peak in strikes. 


If there’s a major flareup of strikes 
next year, it probably will come between 
Apr. | and July 31. That four-month 

eriod now looks like the critical part 

of 1949, as far as plant shutdowns and 
supply stoppages are concerned. It’s 
when most important labor contracts 
will expire, or can be reopened on wages. 
e Fall and Winter Lull—Industry’s 
third-round wage problems are almost 
entirely cleared up. For most employers, 
labor troubles are over—for six months 
or so. But considerable thought is being 
given to the developing postwar strike 
pattern and the 1949 outlook. 

Employers in Cleveland were warned 
last week that 1949 “will witness more 
labor trouble in terms of strikes and lost 
man-hours than any year since 1946.” 
The prophet of gloom: Frank Rising, 
Detroit, general manager of the Auio 
motive & Aviation Parts Manufacturers, 
Inc.—an association composed of 400 
manufacturing concerns in 30 states. 

Rising told The Associated Industries 

of Cleveland that labor trouble lies 
ahead no matter what political party 
wins the November election. It will 
be caused, he predicted, by efforts of 
unions to regain lost prestige. 
e Mapping the Future—Other predic- 
tions aren’t that pessimistic. Just the 
same, management has to take the strike 
pattern into consideration in mapping 
future production schedules. 

The postwar trend shows that the 
yearly strike peaks have come as follows: 
1945, September; 1946, July; 1947, 
April; 1948, July. The low-mark for 
work stoppages in 1945, 1946, and 1947 
was set each year in December. 





In the past, the pattern of strikes in 

earlier years has been important as a 
guide to when labor troubles might b« 
expected in the future. Now, something 
new has been added under the ‘Taft 
Hartley law: dispute notices. So alert 
management-men have been watching 
their pattern, too. 
e Procedure—Under the T-H rules, em 
ployers and unions seeking to change a 
labor contract must give 30-day noticc 
to the Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service. From these notices it’s possible, 
for the first time, to get a fairly reason 
able idea of the months in which most 
contracts are renewed or amended. 

Dispute-notice figures for the past 
12 months indicate that most of the 
important contract changes were negoti- 
ated in April, May, June, and July, 1945 
The strike potential would seem to havc 
been greatest in April—2,832 dispute 
notices were filed in March, with Apri! 
effective dates. The number was onl) 
slightly lower in May (2,800) and con- 
tinued heavy, though no heavier, for 
two more months. 

Most of the contracts drawn this yea! 
either are one-year agreements, or arc 
reopenable on wages after one year; so 
you can expect a duplication of the 194 
pattern next year. 

e Time Lag—The pattern of actual 
strikes did not follow the pattern of 
potential strikes this year—as reflected by 
dispute notices (chart). For instance, 
most strikes (335) occurred in July 
which ranked fourth in the dispute 
notice list (with 2,074). That could be 
due to a post-T-H law cautiousness by 
unions, very much in evidence in 1945 
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1947 1948 
STRIKES AND DISPUTE NOTICES are 
telated, but not parallel 


(BW—Aug.1+4'48,p84). ‘They were will- 
ing to negotiate beyond strike deadlinés. 
But even with the lag, a bulge in dis- 
pute notices may forecast a rise in strikes 
a few months afterward. 
e On the Docket—In 1949, the United 
Electrical Workers (C.I.O.) could set off 
major strikes with fourth-round wage 
demands against Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. on Apr. 1. U. E.’s two-year agree- 
ment with General Electric also is sub- 
ject to reopening next year, at about the 
same time. But U.E. is now expected 
to sit tight in 1949, until less-vulnerable 
unions set a wage course. 

The first big deadline may be June 15, 
in the automotive industry. That’s when 
the United Auto Workers (C.1.O.) has 
an expiration date at Chrysler, and a 
wage reopening at Hudson. Chrysler 
was struck this year, so U. A. W. may 
concentrate its fourth-round fight on 
Ford Motor Co. The Ford contract runs 
out July 15. General Motors’ contract 
with U. A. W. provides for a 3¢ raise 


next June, regardless of where its wages - 


stand under the cost-of-living formula— 
which continues in effect until June, 
1950. 

¢ Coal and Steel—John L. Lewis’ next 


bout with mine owners has a deadline 
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Tuckered out by noon... 


GOING STRONG 






at SUNDOWN 






Plowing was tough work in the old days — 





long hours afoot in the broiling sun...a 
hasty dinner pail under a tree in the “upper forty.” 
Modern farming machinery has greatly lightened the 
farmer’s load . . . shortened his hours . . . stepped up his 
productivity. And the development of new agricultural 
equipment has been aided in many ways by the 
application of modern fastening devices. A few of the 
fasteners we are currently supplying to the industry 

are shown at the right. 

When you’re looking for new ways to cut costs, speed 
production, turn out finer finished products — check 
your fastening requirements. Our design engineers are 
available to work directly with yours ...to show you 
exactly where “Little things make a big difference.” 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
UNITED-CARR FASTENER CORP. 





MAKERS 








































TUBING AND 
WIRING FASTENER 













What's behind 
a really good 
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Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 
.* . 


conveyer system... ? 


@ Really good conveyer systems — those which serve 
production and cut handling costs to a very minimum — 
are not just bought and installed. Behind such systems — 
and the smooth flow of materials they create — are months 
of planning and engineering in the field, hours upon hours 
of detailing, careful fabrication based on these details, and 
finally installation supervised by experienced conveyer 
erectors. 

The development of fine systems, and the gravity and 
power conveyers and special conveying machinery which 
go into them, requires the facilities of a complete organi- 
zation — people who are equipped to handle a job from 
the stage of imagination through to its efficient operation 
in the plant for which it was designed. 

Such is the work of the Mathews organization. It mekes 
available to both light and heavy industry in the United 
States and Canada nearly half a century of engineering and 
manufacturing experience, and the facilities of three 
modern plants. It’s a busy organization, but would like to 
reserve some time for your handling problem, too. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


SOHSHHSHSHSSSHSSSSSOSSOSHSSSSHSESHSSSHSSSOSOES SEES OOOOOOOEOO, 
-_ 


ATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 


SAM CARLOS, CALIFORMIA 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


et 
e X 
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of June 30, 1949; bituminous coal] 
tracts expire on that date. 

One big industry—steel—has a 
date beyond the April-July px 
Philip Murray’s United Steelwo 
(C.1.0.) can strike for a wage ad 
ment on Aug. 1, 1949, although 
union’s contract with United S: 
Steel runs until April 30, 1950. (( 
and steel are “national emergency 
dustries. Hence, a strike would b« 
jected to 80-day ‘I-H delay.) 

Other major negotiations, not | 
to be pattern-setting, will take plac 
the flat glass industry in April; at ‘|x 
Aluminum Co. of America in May, in 
the rubber industry in June; and in 1. 
packinghouses in August. 

e Total—In all, 19,725 dispute notic 
were filed during the first 12 month 

the T-H law. This total does not ac 

ately indicate the number of existing 
contracts, the Federal Mediation 4 
Conciliation Service is quick to pout 
out, for three reasons: (1) Many empl 

ers and unions failed to file the required 
notice; (2) many contracts were not 1 
opened or did not expire during the past 
vear; and (3) many contracts do not 
come under the filing requirement, b 
cause the plants involved do not affect 
interstate commerce. Estimates of th« 
total number of existing contracts range 


between 50,000 and 100,000. 


MAINE: A LABOR VICTORY? 


Labor politicians who back Truman 


uren’t disheartened by the strong Re- 


publican showing in Maine last weck. 
Instead, they chalk the election results 
up as a significant victory. Here’s why: 

(1) Margaret Chase Smith, Repub 
lican nominee who won a U. S. Senate 
seat by a record-breaking majority, was 
backed by labor. Unions put her on a 
“friendly” list despite her stand in 
favor of the Taft-Hartley act. 

(2) Two laws drafted to curb union 
activitics—both bitterly opposed — by 
labor—were trounced in a referendum 

Maine labor leaders do not claim that 
the union vote did anything more than 
swell the victory vote for Mrs. Smith. 
But they do claim that the union cam- 
paign against the labor bills turned pos- 
sible enactment into overwhelming re- 
jection. 

One of these was the Tabb act, de- 
signed to protect “the right of mem- 
bers and non-members of labor or- 
ganizations to the opportunity to work”; 
it was beaten by about 8-to-1. It would 
have outlawed closed-shop contracts 
but sanctioned union-shop agreements 

The other, the Barlow bill, was in- 
tended to “protect the right to work 


‘and to prohibit secondary boycotts, 


sympathetic strikes, and jurisdictional 
strikes”; it was beaten by about 2}-to-1 
It would have banned both the closed 
shop and union shop. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





JURISDICTIONAL PROBLEMS took up 
much of the time at A.F.L.’s Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers’ 23rd convention last week. 1.B.E.W. 
authorized its president, Dan ‘Tracy, to 
withdraw the union from A,I.L.’s 
Building ‘l'rades Dept., if necessary, to 
protect the union's interests. This 
would be a blow to the new construction 
industry jurisdictional disputes program 
-to which I.B.E.W. is a party (BW— 
Sep.4'48,p100). 


si. JOSEPH LEAD CO. mines in Missouri 
reopened this week after a 10-week strike 
by C.1.0.’s Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers. ‘he union voted to end the 
walkout when a_ back-to-work group 
organized an independent Ozark Lead 
Workers Assn.; M.M.S.W., vulnerable 
because officers haven't signed non- 
Communist oaths, sent its +,000 miners 
back to jobs to protect its jurisdiction. 


MOST WEST COAST DOCKS were strike- 
bound this week in a hiring-hall show- 
down fight (BW —Sep.11°48,p108). But 
Army cargoes began to move, with inde- 
pendent companies (not members of 
the struck Waterfront Employers Assn.) 
using union labor to do the job. ‘The 
Army dropped plans to employ its own 
longshoremen: ‘The announcement that 
it would hire ‘‘strikebreakers” caused a 
flurry of protest in the ‘Truman political 


camp. Harry Bridges’ International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union (C.1.0.) is letting members 


handle Army cargoes at prestrike wage 
rates. Hiring halls are still being used. 


WORKERS WHO QUIT en masse are on 
strike even if no strike has been called 
by their union. A Knoxville federal 
judge so ruled last week in enjoining a 
stoppage at the Oak Ridge (Tenn.) 
atomic energy center. A.F.L. electrical 
workers left jobs with the Roane-Ander- 
son Co. because it let a contract to a 
frm hiring non-union _ electricians. 
NLRB held that the stoppage was a 
secondary boycott; the union said the 
men quit individually and voluntarily. 
The judge disagreed with the union, 
ordered the strike terminated. 


NLRB’S BACKLOG of cases has been cut 
18% from an April peak of 14,467. 
The board reported this week that 11,- 
800 cases were pending Aug. 1, 7% less 
than on July 1. The cut was due to a 
28% drop in new cases (3,746) and to 
decisions in a record-breaking 416 cases. 
Union-shop elections held topped re- 
quests for elections for the first time 
this year. Unions won 97% of 2,795 
union-shop polls. They won 77% of 
collective bargaining elections in July. 
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_—— In 1854 — nine 
years after Johnson & Higgins 
was founded-the clipper ship 
Lightning set a speed record 
of 18 knots that wasnt surpassed 
by sail or steam for 30 years... 
Today's giant liners make 30 
knots and more. 


J &H has clients engaged in 
shipping with total assets in the 
billions. To serve the business 
insurance needs of these vital 
companies, and of thousands of 
corporations in many other 





















fields, we have manpower, exe 
perience, special knowledge 
and service facilities second to 
none. Call on this country-wide 
organization to help solve your 
business insurance problems. 











JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


63 WALL STREET e NEW YORK 5 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 

DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 

BUFFALO SEATTLE VANCOUVER WINNIPEG 
MONTREAL TORONTO HAVANA 

















You can relax 
when your property 
is fenced by STEWART 


No need to lose any sleep over vandals mo- 
lesting your industrial property when it’s sur- 
rounded by a Stewart Chain Link Wire Fence. 
fence framework makes it the heaviest and 
The All Beam construction of the Stewart 
strongest chain link wire fence manufactured. 
A Stewart Fence will give you the utmost in 
protection, and many years of dependable, 
low cost service. Write for Catalog No. 83. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC., 
1516 Stewart Block Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Experts in Metol Fabrications since 1886 


On the PACKAGE 


BARECO 
Microcrystalline 


WAX 


KEEPS 
NEEDED Moisture In 
KEEPS 
HARMFUL Moisture Out 


Lock the goodness of your 
products into your package 
with the high water vapor 
resistance of Bareco Wax. 
Samples available in Black, 
White an? Amber 


BARECO OIL COMPAN 


éer 200 Dept 0 Widener Bid 
TULSA OKLAHOMA PHILADELPHIA PA 
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BOEING STRIKE ENDS and I.A.M. members go back to work without contract 


Union Loses Seniority Fight 


One of most restrictive clauses in any labor-management 


contract is dead as result of six-month strike lost by machinists’ 


union. Seattle plant now faces jurisdictional fight problem. 


Production was climbing back to nor- 
mal this week at the sprawling Boeing 
Airplane Co. plant in Seattle. A  six- 
month strike was over. Boeing members 
of the independent International Assn. 
of Machinists ended it by voting, 4,247 
to 385, to return to work without a con- 
tract. The union had surrendered on 
the one big issue in the walkout—a un- 
ion demand that Boeing continue to 
observe a complex seniority clause. 
e A 15-Month Barrier—This clause was 
the real block during 15 months of 
futile bargaining. As a result of the 
deadlock, 14,800 hourly-paid aircraft 
workers quit the Boeing Seattle plant 
last April (BW—May8’48,p112). And 
until the union vote last week, neither 
side had budged much from original po- 
sitions in the seniority clause row. 

1.A.M.’s strike finally caved in be- 
cause: 

(1) A swelling stream of workers was 
passing through picket lines. 

(2) Local and international union 
costs had topped $2-million—exclusive 
of about $23-million in lost wages; and 

(3) The union’s jurisdiction at Boe- 
ing was threatened by organizing efforts 
of Dave Beck’s powerful West Coast 
division of the ‘Teamsters Union 
(A.F.L.). 

e The Clause—In most labor agree- 
ments, a seniority clause is essentially a 
guarantee that the last man hired must 
be the first one fired. The Boeing- 
I.A.M. clause went far beyond that. 


Boeing called it a 4,200-word “strait 
jacket” for management—ten printed 
pages of rules covering job assignments, 
promotions, transfers, layoffs, rehires, 
and discharges. 

Here’s how it came about: Before th« 

war, Boeing’s seniority clause was 
loosely drawn. It was adequate to cover 
ordinary situations, but no more than 
that. The Seattle plant grew by leaps 
and bounds during defense-production 
and war periods; employer and union 
found they couldn’t settle new seniority 
questions just by referring to the con 
tract. Arbitration and negotiation werc 
necessary. As each decision and agrec 
ment was later written into the con 
tract, the seniority clause became morc 
and more complex—and wordy. 
e After the War—New problems arose 
when the company began trimming and 
stabilizing its work force after the war. 
Boeing soon found it was firmly tied to 
plant-wide seniority; it had no voice in 
picking the employees it could keep, 
or the ones it could assign to highly- 
skilled jobs. Seniority number, not abil- 
ity, was the determining factor. The 
contract clause guaranteed senior em- 
ployees a 30-day trial in any job through- 
out the plant, as long as it was held by a 
worker with less seniority. Efficiency suf- 
fered as workers with ability were 
“bumped” down the shop list into jobs 
which didn’t utilize their full skill. 

Moreover, after the war the Boeing 
plant shifted from a single war product 
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_the B-29 Superfortress—to a_ half 
dozen new military and civilian planes. 
[he company found: that the seniority 
clause wouldn’t let it choose workers to 
handle new production problems and 
jobs. Workers with top seniority could 
_and did—demand first crack at them. 

Example: Boeing at one time needed 
specialists, such as sheet metal mechan- 
r ics, modification mechanics, and _pro- 
duction planners, for a hurry-up project. 
It couldn’t shift, or employ, qualified 
workers; it had to let plant workers with 
sufcient seniority take turns in 30-day 
tryouts for the jobs, 
¢ Efficiency Slumps—Plant efficiency 
slumped. Bocing blamed the shackling 
seniority provisions. Karly in 1947 it 
asked 1.A.M. to negotiate a new clause. 
When talks got under way, both sides 
made minor concessions—then took firm 
stands. Work continued under an ex- 
. } tension of the old contract. 

Early this year, management and un- 
ion were still negotiating on the sen- 
iority issue—and were still far apart. A 
showdown came in April, when 1.A.M. 
made new pay demands in line with 
third-round settlements. Boeing rejected 
t § the new demands, and the strike fol- 
’ lowed. 
| e T-H Law Invoked—Boeing contended 
that the union failed to serve a 60-day 
strike notice, required under the aft- 
Hartley law. Hence, it said, the walk- 
out wasn’t a legal stoppage. It went to 
court for an injunction. A federal court 
| upheld Boeing’s position (BW-—Jul. 
3'48,p68). However, a National Labor 
) Relations Board trial examiner disagreed 
in deciding a case brought by 1.A.M. 
He held that the union had given suf- 
ficient notice, and ordered Boeing: 
(1) to negotiate “in good faith” with 
the union, and (2) to re-employ all strik- 
ers without discrimination after the 
strike settlement. 

Neither the court nor the trial ex- 
aminer’s ruling is final. Court action is 
continuing, on an appeal, and the NLRB 
must act on the trial examiner’s order in 
the Boeing case. However, Boeing is 
playing safe; it has offered re-employ- 
ment to all those who struck. 
¢Many Already Back—Many of the 
strikers already had decided to return 
to their jobs—and a regular payroll. By 
| the time the formal back-to-work vote 
| was taken, Boeing’s plant employment 
| had climbed back to 8,214, as compared 
with 14,800 production workers when 
the strike began. Of the workers who 
went across picket lines, 2,713 were re- 
turned strikers; another 1,058 were 
former union members who weren’t em- 
ployed in Boeing jobs when the strike 
started; the rest were new employees 
recruited by Boeing in a vast hirit:g pro- 
gram which extended up and down the 
Pacific Coast and east to Salt Lake City. 

The company has promised not only 
that all strikers who apply will get jobs, 
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ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Helps Speed Production for 
ZENITH RADIO CORP. 





Mr. Thomas MonteMayer, 
Factory Office Manager, 
Zenith Radio Corp 





Men who are “in the know” buy the best they know. Zenith Radio 
Corp., famous producers of high quality radio and electronic equip- 
ment, choose AMPLICALL Intercommunication to coordinate the 
activities of factory and office areas for greater speed, efhiciency and 
simplified operating procedure. Mr. Thomas MonteMayer, Zenith 
Factory Office Manager, says: ‘Our Amplicall Intercommunication 
System, recently installed, has very effectively tied together the 
activities of our factory division. It places our key personnel within 
quick speaking reach of each other at all times. Our ability to inter- 
communicate instantly within and between departments saves hours 
of valuable time in the coordination of our production activities. 
We have been very pleased with our Amplicall System and regard 
it as an effective, time-saving production tool.” 


AMPLICALL can be equally indis- 
pensable to your business. It's a 
revelation to learn how this modern 
Electronic Communication System 
benefits your operations—speeds up 
production, and coordinates ad- 
ministrative control. Get the full 
details on AMPLICALL today! 


The 2400R Series AMPLICALL [illustrated) 
provides unlimited intercommunication facil- eoeeeee eeeeveee 
ities. Privacy headphone optional. One of 
ma AMPLICALL model ailable to fit 
ou waa TT THE RAULAND CORPORATION 


the special needs of your business. 
4249 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 


00 Send complete details on the New 
AMPLICALL. . 


0 Send your representative. No obligation. 











See Your Phone Book 


on Systems (cont'd) 
For your nearest AMPLI- 


UNICATION SYSTEMS 


tronic aaviane CALL specialist, look in Name 
rom MPLICALL the “Intercommunication” 

or itutions, general business section of your classified Company 
‘mntallations in daily use ie? : P ° 

¢ rommirements Expert survey and Y directory, or write direct Address 


to the Rauland Corp., 





‘\ERE TO BUY IT” Chicago, Illinois. City mecesee State 


nee tne TIME 











ie GER|INGER 


LIFT TRUCKS 


DOUBLE 







* Why send a boy to do a man’s job? Gerlinger | 

i Lift Trucks perform at a ratio of two-loads-in-one ot | 

tf compared to the average lightweight lift truck. | 

| You save labor, time, money. Discover why | 
a heavy material industrialists throughout the | 
1} world endorse Gerlinger Lift Trucks. Write today 
' for case studies — simply state your job requi- *Gerlinger Lift Trucks have capacities of 4, 5, 6, and 
‘sites — we'll send pertinent information — no 8 tons; 4 speeds forward and reverse; pivotal rear | 
obligation. axle; full pivot and hydraulic power steering — fo | 
double your payload! 

‘ *Gerlinger Material Carriers have capacities of 7 | 
and 15 tons; 4 and 5 speeds; 4-wheel steering; | 
hydraulic brakes; swinging or rigid carrying shoes— | 

® to double your payload! 
Se Ee Sh nee enn 
GERLINGER CARRIER CO. * DALLAS, OREGON 


GC-35 
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TRUSSLESS CONSTRUCTION 


Puts your investment to work fast! 





Putting capital investment into money-making use quickly is one of 
the prime advantages of Rigidsteel Buildings. When you specify Rigid- 
steel Trussless Construction, there is no cutting, riveting or welding 
to be done on the job. Erection is both rapid and simple. The result 

* is a building of maximum usable cubage, clean design, easy and in- 
expensive to maintain, profitable to use. It will pay you to get the 
Rigidsteel facts when you're planning your next new building. 

McCLOSKEY COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH 
McCLOSKEY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


3401 Pittsburgh 1, Pa; 


110 


Liberty Avenue ° 


but also that all new employees wi! }x 
retained. New aircraft orders in the A); 
Force expansion program require a jg 
ger staff; normal attrition will be /. 
lowed to work off any excess. 

e Gain in Efficiency—Boeing rece: 
reported that production during | 
1.A.M. walkout proved that the Id 
seniority clause held down plant cif. 
ciency. During the strike, Boeing «p. 
erated under almost all contract pro\; 
sions except the seniority rules; in pl.ce 
of these, it announced that ability aad 
performance would be recognized—}ut 
where these considerations were eq)::/ 
between employees, seniority would 
prevail. 

The company said that efficienc 
gained by 25% as a result. 
e More Trouble?—Boeing still is not 
sure of labor peace. It now has a prob- 
lem of jurisdictional strife between 
1.A.M. and the Teamsters. 

Some years ago the A.F.L. executive 
council awarded conditional jurisdiction 
at aircraft plants to 1.A.M., which was 
then affiliated with A.F.L. The object 
was to block C.I.O. organizing drives in 
aircraft plants. The council stipulated 
that after plants were safely organized, 
the Machinists must recognize jurisdic 
tions of craft unions. I.A.M. didn’t do 
so before leaving A.F.L., and it’s not 
likely to do so now that it’s out of the 
federation. 

Early in the Boeing strike, Beck as 
serted the Teamsters’ long-dormant 
craft jurisdiction over warehousemei 
and drivers. The Machinists protested 
against A.F.L. “strikebreaking” as the 
‘Teamsters ignored picket lines, and b« 
gan signing up production workers, too 
I.A.M. got considerable support from 
anti-Beck forces in A.F.L. on the West 
Coast. 

However, pressure on the Team- 
sters’ international board to call off 
Beck’s raiders got nowhere this month 
The board upheld the West Coast 
leader completely. Furthermore, the 
board chartered an Aeronautical Work 
ers, Warehousemen’s & Helpers loca! 
union for Beck’s Boeing recruits. 

The new local is trying to get a ma 
jority in the whole plant. I.A.M.’s bat 
tered forces are just as busy trying to 
nudge the Teamsters out of the picture 
An NLRB election will be required to 
settle the jurisdictional feuding. 

Until it is settled Boeing will be un 
able to negotiate a new contract, or to 
get steady operating efficiency—which 
always is hard to achieve when and 
where there is interunion friction. 








The Pictures—Acme—102; Brown 
Bros.—19 (left); Harris & Ewing 
—25 (top); Wide World—19 
(right), 65, 89 (bottom), 112, 123. 
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Umpire Wanted 


Fifth U. A. W.-G. M. arbiter 
fired after holiday-pay decision 
against union. Finding good 
successor won't be easy. 


The roughest job in American labor 
arbitration is vacant once more. ‘The 
United Auto Workers (C.1.O.) and the 
General Motors Corp. are looking for a 
new impartial umpire for contract dis- 
utes. The fifth holder of the office, 
Saul Wallen, lost his job last week at 
auto union demand. 

U.A.W. said Wallen’s philosophy, as 

reflected in several rulings, led it to re- 
lease, him. But Detroit labor circles 
knew that one major opinion by Wal- 
len really prompted the union to de- 
mand his resignation. When he refused 
to quit under fire, U.A.W. discharged 
him. 
e Key Decision—That decision involved 
holiday pay. Six nickel platers on the 
evening shift at G.M.’s Pontiac Di- 
vision asked permission to quit early on 
last New Year’s Eve. The request was 
denied. The men quit work anyway, 
during lunch periods halfway through 
the shift. Result: G.M. docked them 
their holiday pay for New Year’s Day— 
a paid holiday under the contract. The 
case went through grievance channels 
up to Wallen. 

The umpire upheld G.M. by denying 
the pay claims of the six empioyees, and 
thereby set precedent for a string of 
similar cases due before him. His posi- 
tion: The contract says that employees 
“must have worked the last scheduled 
work day prior to . . . such holiday” in 
order to collect holiday pay. The pur- 
pose of the clause, as Wallen saw it, was 
to insure work continuity. He ruled that 
the unauthorized quits by the six men 
interrupted their work continuity. 
¢ The Opposite View—This decision 
ran counter to a ruling by another auto 
industry umpire in a similar case last 
June. Harry Shulman, arbiter for 
U.A.W. and the Ford Motor Co., ruled 
that work for part of a day qualified a 
man for holiday pay. In effect, he said, 
the aim of the qualifying day’s work is 
to prevent absences which would 
lengthen holiday vacations. Leaving a 
job early, according to Shulman, doesn’t 
materially lengthen the time off. 

U.A.W. had expected to win the 
G.M. case, on the basis of the prior 
Shulman decision. When Wallen ruled 
the other way, union spokesmen at the 
arbitration hearing were shocked into 
extreme wrath. They moved quickly to 
get Wallen out of the job he took only 
cight months ago (BW-—Jan.10°48,p83). 
¢ Uncertain Road—The union’s move 
igain pointed up the fact that the G.M. 
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The Case of the Missing 


Throughout 
many of the 
uke new Veterans 
hospitals, doors will be protected by 
Micarta kick, mop and armor plates. 
Constant daily trafic will have no 
harmful effects. Fingerprints and 
shoe smudges disappear at the whisk 
ofa damp cloth. Micarta never requires 
polishing or other costly maintenance. 
Perhaps doors are no concern of 
yours, but that’s just one of countless 
uses for Micarta. Its great durability, 
attractive appearance and wide range 
of brilliant and pastel colors have 
made this modern plastic laminate one 
of the most popular materials for table 
and counter tops, work surfaces and 
walls in restaurants, hotels, institu- 
tions, offices, kitchens, bathrooms 
and scores of other locations. 




















How a United States Plywood Product 
Solved a Difficult Maintenance Problem 


Micarta is greaseproof, acid-resist- 
ant, virtually scratch-proof and highly 
resistant to heat and moisture. It won't 
crack, chip or dent under normal serv- 
ice conditions and the smooth hard sur- 
face is remarkably easy to keep clean. 

This modern material is made ina 
wide range of colors and patterns that 
can never fade or discolor. If you need 
a material that combines brilliant ap- 
pearance with amazing sturdiness and 
ease of maintenance, Micarta may be 
your answer. Write us for literature 
and color samples. 

Micarta is only one of many United 
States Plywood products. Others in- 
clude Tekwood, Armorply, Weld wood 
Glue, Kalistron Vinyl Sheeting, Weld- 
wood Doors, Flexwood, oe oe and, 
of course, Weldwood Plywood in all 
its many forms. 


MICARTA is made by Westinghouse and sold exclusively 
for decorative purposes by United States Plywood Corp. 
SPECIFICATIONS: 1/16” thick. Sizes to 48" x 96”. 
Also available mounted on plywood 7/8” and 1 1/4‘ thick, 
and on hardboard 5/32” thick. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on September 3, 
1948 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s.$5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 25c per share 
and is payable October 1, 1948 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 16, 1948. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable October 1, 1948 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 16, 1948. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 


September 3, 1948. 


Solving Your 


INDUSTRIAL Housing 
PROBLEM today 


And now it's ready! A KNOX HOME, 
you can have full confidence in the con- 
firmed fact that it is a home for which 
KNOX know-how, superior standards 


and rare reputation, insure satisfaction. 


























KNOX CORPORATION 
THOMSON . GEORGIA 


YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS 


with 


THE COIN OPERATED RADIO 
Place these specially built radios that 
Play 1 or 2 hours for a5¢ in the thou- 
sands of availab le hotel rooms, tourists 
courts, et They agg _ mediate profits 
and steac ty income. 
finest made. 

Limited capital required. Send for 
further information. Write today. 
CORADIO Coin Operated Radio, 


tall Coradio, the 





Big io 4 of your ur PROFIT FUTURE 


For your business’ sake, investigate: (1) LIFO 
Inventory Control (2) Material Shortages (3) Basing 
Point Pricing (4) Labor Shortages—because these 4 
factors will directly affect each and every profit 
operation in the United States! Write for our FREE 
Summary and Analysis. NO OBLIGATION (we 
have no publications to sell)! 


f f & CONSULTANT - INDUSTRIAL 
ea renc AND BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
1737 DeSales Street, N. W. + Washington 6, D. C, 


o= a en 





WANTED 


Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) ma- 
chinery and equipment, whole or in part. 
Personnel retained where possible, strictest 
confidence. 
ae” 1251, 1474 oe 
New York 18, N. ¥. 














umpire walks an uncertain road. That’s 
because,.due.to the taut relations be- 
tween G.M. and U.A.W., decisions are 
made for keeps. So it probably won't 
be easy to fill the vacant umpire job 
soon with a top-notch man. 

The discharge may also have another 

after-effect. In the last contract nego- 
tiations, some locals demanded that 
U.A.W, insist on elimination of the 
entire umpire system. Holiday-pay row 
may turn these sporadic grass-roots de- 
mands into something more concrete. 
e Faith and  Silence—Nevertheless, 
U.A.W. and its G.M. Dept. policy-mak- 
ers reaffirming faith in the umpire sys- 
tem after the ouster action. They de- 
nied that the system had been under- 
mined in any way. Company people 
maintained a rigid silence. 


New Union Directory 
Shows Membership Rise 


Union membership still rises—and the 
Directory of Labor Unions, issued an- 
nually by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
is growing with it. 

e Double Thickness—The directory has 
more than doubled in size since the last 
issue a year ago: It’s now 64 pages. But 
the growth doesn’t come from more 





unions; the directory still lists 19° ny, 
tional labor organizations—105 A.) | 
37 C.LO.,-55 amaffhiliated. (Last 
the breakdown was 105, 40, and 52 

Instead, the added thickness is 
to more information. Previous direct 
listed only a union’s address, affiliat 
and chief officers. The new one p.ye; 
you the union’s membership t 
(where available), the name of its pi 
cation and editor, and the freque ic 
and date of its conventions. Siat 
A.F.L., and C.1.O. offices are also lisie< 
e Membership Rises—The  direcion 
tells you, for instance, that union m1 
bership has broken another record cu 
ing the first year of the Taft-Harile 
law. It now stands at 15.6-million 
rise of 600,000. The fluctuation 
union membership is charted annu:ll 
back to 1897, when it was about 500, 
000. There has been a steady rise sinc 
1933, when about 3-million carried 
union cards. 

The directory also reveals that 
unions have more than 500,000 mem 
bers, seven others have more than 100, 
000. There are small unions, too: |( 
collect dues from less than 1,000. 

The directory—B. L. S. bulletin No 
937—is available from the Superintend 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
Cost: 20¢. 
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Back-to-Work Drive Ends reset Strike 


Picket-line violence at International Har- 
vester’s East Moline, Ill., plant couldn’t halt 
a back-to-work movement last week. As a 
result, C.1.O.’s leftist Farm Equipment 
Workers abruptly voted to call off its nine- 
week strike over job reclassifications. F.E.W 
said it wanted to give the company a 
chance to settle disputed issues at the bar- 


gaining table; actually, dissatisfied strikers 
were beginning to show too much interest 
in F.E.W.’s right-wing rival in C.LO— 
Walter Reuther’s United Auto Workers. 
U.A.W settled a seven-plant dispute with 
International Harvester just two weeks ago 
(BW—Sep.11’48,p120). It was ready to step 
into the fight at East Moline. 
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The Berlin issue may not go before the United Nations after all. 





The U. S. has agreed to make one last try in Moscow. The French have 
insisted on this course. 


Actually, it gives U. S. foreign-policy chiefs time to make up their own 
minds about the next step. They all agree that the secret Moscow talks have 
been a flop. But by midweek they hadn‘t decided this: Would it be better 
to stage a public showdown at the U. N. in Paris, or ride out the Berlin block- 


ade with the airlift? 
s 


Here are some of the dangers Secretary Marshall and his advisers have 
to weigh before making a final decision: 

(1) Is it wise for the U. S. to force the issue while there’s still time for 
Moscow to launch a war before winter sets in? Washington still discounts the 
chances of shooting this year. But intelligence reports from Europe are that: 
Russia has massed large forces in the Ukraine, west of Kiev; Soviet tank pro- 
duction has reached a rate of 60,000 a year; the Russians have developed 
satisfactory heavy trucks for ground transport. 

(2) Can the U. S. be sure that a majority in the U. N. assembly will 
back up a censure of Russia? We know that the western European nations, 
especially France, are against a policy of provoking Russia. 

(3) Would a U. N. decision against Russia strengthen our hands, even 
if we could get it? U. S. occupation chiefs in Germany think that Moscow 
would regard an appeal to the U. N. as a sign of American weakness, (Gen. 
Clay was against the Moscow talks for the same reason). Clay's people 
believe our position in Germany is getting stronger every day. 

(4) Could an appeal to the U. N. end up with a compromise that would 
let Russia into western Germany? This could wreck our plans for the Ruar. 


























gy 

The weakest link in the West’s armor is France. In fact, the French 
political crisis could easily become a worse problem than Berlin before the 
winter is out. 

Washington now expects Gen. de Gaulle to be in power by January. 
And we have assured the General that we wouldn't regard his government as 
a Fascist dictatorship. 

But U. S. officials see the danger of civil war if de Gaulle takes over. 
They think there’s sure to be Communist sabotage of the French economy—a 
sort of internal economic blockade. 

These officials don’t accept de Gaulle’s assurances that he can toke 
care of the Communists in a hurry. They expect serious disorders, lasting 
through next spring. 


Meanwhile, the U. S. has to decide soon whether to try to stabilize the 
Queuille government. We could help by letting Queuille use the French ECA 
counterpart fund of 150-billion francs to balance his budget. (The counter- 
part fund is made up of the francs set aside to match ECA grants to France. 
It can’t be used without prior approval from the U. S.) 

e 


Discount reports that Britain is launching a big rearmament program. 














True, output of some fighter planes is being doubled. The fleet reserve 
is being refitted. 

But the new stuff will merely replace the obsolete equipment on hand. 

Orders for military aircraft have had a priority over civilian orders for 
many months. Military plane makers have also had first call on labor. 

Another clew that rearmament hasn’t really started: Royal ordnance 
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factories continue to put one-fourth of their production into civilian durable 


goods. 
6 


The British recovery program is beginning to click, despite Labor gov- 
ernment controls. 








London now is just about balancing its foreign accounts—with the help 
of ECA money, of course. 

One of the things Chancellor Cripps will talk about in Washington next 
week is Britain’s new four-year plan. It details production and capital expan- 
sion programs for agriculture, coal, steel, oil refineries, engineering, chemi- 
cals, textiles, shipbuilding, public utilities, housing. 

A real arms program would throw the four-year plan out of gear. It 
would bring inflation, more government controls, excess profits taxes, a 
curb on dividends. 

Before there’s all-out rearmament in Britain—or western Europe—the 
U. S. will have to decide this: Should we add a huge lend-lease program to 
the Marshall Plan? 











There’s talk in Washington of giving western Germany a special status 
in the Marshall Plan. 

The idea is that money for Bizonia should no longer come out of regular 
ECA funds. Instead, Congress should make special appropriations. 

One of the reasons: to avoid the kind of row ECA just had with the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation over Germany’s share of 
the pie. ECA went over OEEC’s head to support U. S. occupation officials. 

Some people in Washington think this is too drastic a remedy. They 
argue that western Germany’s new government will be able to fight its own 
battles in OEEC. 








ae 
General MacArthur wants to cut Japan in on ECA's offshore purchases. 


He would like ECA to buy about $25-million worth of Japanese equip- 
ment for China. Included would be power plants, electric motors, construc- 
tion equipment, structural steel, and pulp and paper equipment. 

International Engineering, Inc., a firm headed by former MacArthur 
aides, would like to act as ECA’s agent in Japan. 

© 





Current notes on business abroad: 

Bethlehem Steel has obtained a license to prospect for tron ore in 
Nigeria, British colony in West Africa. 

Dobson & Barlow of Bolton, England, will supply China with a complete 
rayon spinning plant. Capacity will be 22 tons a day of continuous-fila- 
ment yarn. The order comes to about $3-million. 

International General Electric Co., Westinghouse Electric International 
Co., and English Electric Co., Ltd., are competing for an important contract 
in India—supplying the know-how for a plant to build heavy electric generat- 
ing equipment. Representatives of the three companies are in New Delhi 
now talking with the Indian government about the project. 

General Motors has licensed Clyde Engineering Co., Ltd., of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, to build the G.M. line of diesel locomotives. Major components will 
be supplied from the U. S. 

Imperial Tobacco Co., Ltd., of London is behind the formation of Pakis- 
tan’s biggest single manufacturing enterprise—Pakistan Tobacco Co. The 
new firm has a paid-up capital of $18-million. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 25, 1948, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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MIDDLE EAST OIL PRODUCTION, a key to European recovery, has already reached 1.1-million bbl. a day 


$2-Billion Investment Planned for Middle East Oil 


Area should be producing 2-million bbl. a day by 1956—_ its pipeline across the Arabian desert to 


. : ‘ the Mediterranean (BW-—Jun.26'48, 
barring war, Palestine trouble, and materials shortages. pll7). 


e Two Reasons—But, barring war with 
Russia, there are two good reasons why 


A $2-billion investment will be made rated. One big hurdle is_ political 





























in Middle East oil over the next five 
years—if Arab-Israeli differences over 
Palestine, and the world steel shortage, 
don’t stand in the way. 

That is the sum that U. S. and foreign 
oil companies are planning to put into 
Middle East producing facilities, refin- 
eries, and pipelines. 
¢ Big Hurdles—The obstacles to this 
vast development shouldn’t be under- 
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trouble—aggravated last week by the 
assassination of Count Folke Berna- 
dotte, United Nations mediator for 
Palestine. 

Another is materials trouble. Feeling 
that pinch is Arabian-American Oil Co., 
which is building the longest pipeline 
in the area (map, above). This week it 
couldn’t be sure whether the U. S. gov- 
ernment would give it the steel to push 





the obstacles are unlikely to do more 
than delay oil companies’ plans for de 
velopment of the vast treasurehouse of 
petroleum in the Middle East. 

The first reason is that crude oil from 
Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait can 
provide the liquid fuel needed to reha- 
bilitate western Europe. At the same 
time it can conserve for Western Hemi- 
sphere use a great part of the oil now 





LLY 









flowing eastward across the Atlantic 
from Venezuela, Colombia, and the 
U. S. (Report to Executives, Apr. 5°47). 

The second reason is that the Middle 

East will get direct advantages from de- 
velopment of its oil. Chief of these will 
be a flow of foreign exchange which 
should average about $200-million a 
year. This money could mean higher 
living standards, greater industry and 
employment. 
e High Reserves—Under the countries 
surrounding the Persian Gulf lie proved 
reserves of nearly 32-billion bbl. (By 
comparison, U. S. proved reserves of 
crude oil and natural gas liquids amount 
to 24-billion bbl.) Thus, for a long 
time to come, the Persian Gulf basin 
promises to be the world’s chief oil- 
producing area. 

Distribution of Middle East oil re- 

serves is (in billions of bbl.): Kuwait, 9; 
Iran, 8.9; Saudi Arabia, 7; Iraq, 6; Qatar 
and others, 1. 
e Soaring Production—Production from 
these fields is growing by leaps and 
bounds; it’s now about 1.1-million bbl. 
daily. By comparison, output in 1939 
was only 325,000 bbl. a day. (U. S. 
crude production has been running at 
better than 5.5-million bbl. daily.) At 
present, the Middle East is using only a 
little of its own oil. About 410,000 bbl. 
daily are shipped to the Far East; the 
rest goes to Europe and other consum- 
ing areas, including the U.S. 

In the first quarter of 1948, U. S. im- 
ports of Middle East crude were about 
1,000 bbl. a day. In the second quarter 
they reached 32,000 bbl. daily. And for 
the last half of 1948 they may average 
100,000 bbl. daily. 

By 1956, production should be at 

least 2-million bbl. a day, and ship- 
ments to Europe about 1.5-million bbl. 
a day. 
e Big Money—To provide this oil, both 
crude and refined, oil companies are 
planning to spend $1,924,000,000 be- 
tween 1948 and 1953. Some of it will 
be spent in the producing countries, 
some in the U. S. and other countries 
where equipment must be bought. 

It is estimated that about $1,250,- 
000,000 has been sunk in Middle East 
petroleum since the British discovered 
oil in southwest Iran in 1908. By 1913 
the British government had taken over 
a 51% interest in the Anglo-Iraniar Oil 
Co. (The interest has since risen to 
56%.) The next big development was 
in Iraq; the Kirkuk field was discovered 
in 1927 and pipelines to the Mediter- 
ranean were completed in 1934. 
eU. S. Entry—Wholly-owned Ameri- 
can enterprises entered the Persian Gulf 
area in the early ’30’s. Oil was discov- 
ered in Bahrein in 1932 and in Saudi 
Arabia in 1938. 

Today about half of Middle East pro- 
duction is in the hands of U. S. com- 
panies (box). They have full control in 


Saudi Arabia, partial control in Kuwait 
and Iraq. 

e Breakdown—The $1,924,000,000 to 
be spent during 1948-53 can be broken 
down eight ways: 

(1) Arabian-American Oil Co.’s pro- 
posed 30-in. to 31l-in. pipeline from 
Abgaiq to Sidon—$200-nillion. 

(2) Aramco’s producing  facilities— 
$320-million. 

(3) Iraq Petroleum Co.’s proposed 
16-in. and 30-in. pipelines from Kirkuk 
to Tripoli (Syria)—$180-million. (Iraq 
Petroleum has another pipeline now 
under construction, from Kirkuk to 
Haifa.) 

(4) Middle East Pipeline Co.’s pro- 
posed 34-in. to 36-in. pipeline from 
Abadan (and Kuwait) to Tripoli—$230- 
million. 

(5) Kuwait Eastern Pipeline Co.’s 
proposed pipeline from Kuwait to an 





| Ownership 


Arabian American Oil Co., 
(Trans-Arabian Pipeline Co.)— 
Standard Oil Co. of California, 
30%; Texas Co., 30%; Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.), 30%; 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 10%. 
(Latter two haven’t formally 
become joint owners yet.) 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd. 
—British government, 56%; 
Burmah Oil Co., Ltd., 22%; 
private individuals, 22%. 

Iraq Petroleum Co., Ltd. 
(Principal producer in_ Iraq; 
owner of pipelines to Tripoli, 
Syria and Haifa, Israel)—Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co., 23.75%; Com- 
pagnie Francaise des Petroles 
(French), 23.75%; Royal 
Dutch-Shell (British-Dutch), 
23.75%; Standard of New 
Jersey and Socony-Vacuum, 
23.75%; C. §S. Gulbenkian 
(private interest), 5%. 

Kuwait Oil Co.—Anglo-Iran- 
ian Oil Co., 50%; Gulf Ex- 
ploration Co., 50%. 

Bahrein Petroleum Co., Ltd. 
—Standard of California, 50%; 
Texas Co., 50%. 

Middle East Pipe Line Co. 
—Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Stand- 

ard of New Jersey, and Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., joint owners. 

Kuwait Eastern Pipe Line 
Co.—Gulf Oil Corp., and Shell 
group, joint owners. 

Mediterranean Refining Co. 
—Standard of California, ‘Texas 
Co., and Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., joint owners. 

Consolidated Refineries, Ltd. 
—Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., and 


Shell group, joint owners. 














undetermined terminal on the Mec 
ranean—$200-million. 

(6) Mediterranean Refining ( ; 
proposed 75,000-bbl. refinery on 
Mediterranean—$69-million. 

(7) Consolidated Refineries Li |. 
proposed expansion of its Haifa rc; 
eries—$25-million. 

(8) Producing facilities in Iraq, 
wait, Bahrein, Qatar, and other fiek 
$700-million. 

Existing and proposed pipelines \ ‘|| 
be able to move 1.7-million bbl. a d.\ 
Refineries now operating in the Mid:|\c 
East have a capacity of 821,000 bb!. a 
day. When projected developments «x 
completed, refinery capacity will go up 
to 1.1-million bbl. a day. 

e Benefits—This huge program is not 
designed, of course, for the benefit of 
the Middle East. But it means big 
money for the governments and peop| 
of the region. Part of the money wil 
come in the form of direct payments to 
governments as royalties, taxes, customs 
duties. Part will come as local payments 
for land rentals, labor, purchases of food 
= materials, social and medical bene. 
ts. 

Royalty and other fixed payments 
amount to 20¢ to 22¢ a bbl. in Iran, 
22¢ a bbl. in Saudi Arabia and Iraq, 14¢ 
a bbl. in Bahrein, and 13¢ a bbl. in 
Kuwait. At the present rate of output 
in Saudi Arabia, these direct payments 
amount to $90,000 a day, or more than 
$30-million a year. For Iran the figure 
runs over $35-million. 

Other payments bulk large, too 
Arabian-American Oil Co.’s monthly 
wage bill is about $1.5-million. Anglo 
Iranian spent $11.2-million in 1946 on 
housing and utilities, another $2.4-mil 
lion on schools, theatres, work canteens 
e Foreign Exchange Take—Here’s an 
estimate of the annual foreign exchange 
benefit which oil development can pro- 
vide ten Middle East nations over the 
1948-53 period: 


Millions of Dollars 

Dollars per Capita 

pO a eee $76.2 $15.25 
UE Vince nie ne we 31.9 7.08 
Trans-Jordan ..... 1.0 2.63 
Palestine ........ pe 4 1.40 
UG es at 6 Sues 4.1 1.27 
Lebanon ........ 5.4 4.77 
ee iaeesrenge 24.5 306.00 
Be a ee 6.6 55.00 
Ne Sood sia odace 5 19.25 
Trucial Oman .... 5 6.25 
Unassigned ...... 1.5 ed 
TRE hei 25 ia wb $154.9 $9.40 


e Sterling and Dollars—About one-third 
of this total will be in sterling, the rest 
in U.S. dollars. In addition, foreign ex- 
change close to $50-million a year will 
come from expenditures by foreign staff 
members, extraordinary fees, and the 
like. Thus, the total may well run to 
$200-million yearly. And this leaves out 
Iran, which will probably get at least 
$50-million a year (mostly in sterling). 
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Freight clerks on a famous railroad could write only 3500 waybills 





a month. Standard Register’s better forms and writing method upped 






waybill production to 4900. This 40% increase in paperwork efficiency 









saved time and cost—and moved freight faster. 







Write today for proof that such savings are possible in any business— 





your business. Learn why Standard forms and systems are used by 






more than two-thirds of the largest industrial corporations, banks and 






insurance companies, and by thousands of smaller businesses. Let us 






show you how Standard saves work, cuts costs, speeds operations, reduces 






errors and delays, protects and increases profits. 








Better Forms and Records. Standard Register’s marginally punched, 





















continuous forms, designed for specific jobs, make all record-writing and 
: record-using easier, simpler and faster. And only Standard’s precise 
lv design and printing can give you Standard’s satisfaction in forms service. 
s Standard’s exclusive Registrator Platen, applicable to many business 
4 machines, and Standard’s Autographic Registers assure positive feed, 
S precise alignment, exact duplication—for greater speed and accuracy 
in all record-using business operations. 
a ; eee ne ee Oe 
C == PROCEDURE 


FLOW CHART 


HHL 















Better Systems of Control. Standard Register specialists, 
using exclusive techniques, can also analyze—and “flow- 
chart” when necessary—any paperwork operation, large 
or small. This develops new procedures which effect very 
large time-work-and-cost savings, and establish better con- 
trol of overall business operation. 





Standard 
Register 


Exclusive Source of “‘Paperwork Simplification” 
Originator of the Registrator Platen and 
Marginally Punched, Continuous Forms 














Free Book— “Paperwork Simplification” is an exclusive 
Standard Register service. Write for a free copy of “The 
A. B. C. of Work Simplification in Office Operations.” 
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THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, 709 CAMPBELL STREET, DAYTON 1, OHIO 
Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, California. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. Great Britain: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., London. 









z= PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF 
Z lon Exchange WATER DEMINERALIZERS 
Z Single cartridge models for deionizing 
Zz tap water safe for battery use, developing 
Z photographic film, $59.50. Multiple 
Zz cylinder cartridge installations for 
larger capacities — electroplating, mfrs. of 
Z pharmaceuticals, hair preparations, 
Ze beverages, mirrors; sugar refiners, 
g distillers, laboratories, etc. The processe@ 
water is free from contaminating 
metals — sodium potassium, <«alcium, 
magnesium, iron, copper, lead etc., an@ 
salts such as sulphates, carbonates, 
chlorides, etc. All eq it i 
to the job. Write for literature 
$ and prices on standardized units. 


Z PENFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
‘ Meriden, Conn 








12 High Schocl Ave 


you are looking for 
the perfect gift 
for your customers 


Magnalite is the answer. The gift that remains 
when others are gone. Magnalite plugs into car 
cigarette lighter, has permanent magnet base, can 
be proaed im any position on any part of car. It 
will reste in customer's glove compartment until 
needed. Provides instant floodlight of headlight 
brilliance. Red shield acts as warning to approach- 
ing cars — may save a life. But, let us tell you 
the complete story of this modern magic lantern. 
rite for additional data and prices. 


H. L. BAUMGARDNER CORP. 
1608 N. MILWAUKEE AVE. © CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 








INVENTIONS SOUGHT 


International and domestic invention brokerage 
concern operating on a contingent commission 
basis seeks additional protected items avail- 
able for sale or licensing. 

Benill Company 
250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 


Industrial Property 
6 Acres 


40,000 sq. ft. Factory Space—40 
ft. Clearance. Adjoining Airport. 
T.V.A. Power—Ample Labor Sup- 
ply. 1.C.R.R. 

—Contuct— 


HALLS DEVELOPMENT CO. 
HALLS, TENN. 











PRODUCTS WANTED 


@ New products to manufacture and 
sell to industry. One of America’s lead- 
ing manufacturers is looking for addi- 
tional lines. Has up-to-date foundry 
equipment, both ferrous and non-fer- 
rous; all types of precision machinery; 
complete laboratory facilities; loyal, 
experienced, highly skilled workmen; 
fully trained sales force; world wide 
distribution. 
Write in complete confidence to 
CW-6300, BUSINESS WEEK 
$20 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Tl. 

















WEAVE YOU GIBEN. .. ... vc ccccccccceccse 
The National Industrial Real Estate 
Bulletin of BUSINESS WEEK? 








BUENOS AIRES LETTER 














UENOS AIRES—An important 

U. S. businessman on a recent 

visit here asked: Is there any sub- 

stance to President Peron’s oft- 

repeated threat to get along without 
U. S. trade? 

The best answer to this is the 
current visit to the U.S. of Orlando 
Maroglio, president of the Banco 
Central, Argentina’s state bank. It’s 
obvious that Argentina considers 
the trade situation serious when it 
sends the president of the nation’s 
No. | financial institution trotting 
up to the U. S. to talk with New 
York bankers. Argentina knows 
well enough that it can’t afford to 
shut off North American trade. 

One of Maroglio’s jobs is to 
smooth over Argentina’s failure to 
make good on many millions of dol- 
lars worth of sight drafts and other 
due bills held by U.S. banks. 


HE CASE is this: 

Argentina’s dollar supply was 
so large at the end of the war, and 
the pent-up demand for U. S. 
goods so great, that Argentina com- 
mitted itself to buy more than it 
could afford before the Banco Cen- 
tral could put the brakes on. To 
avert further catastrophe, the bank 
halted all dollar buying last June 
and has permitted few dollar remit- 
tances since. 

Maroglio has also had the painful 
job of refusing dollars on shipments 
of goods which Banco Central had 
previously O.K.’d. Here’s what 
happened: Importers got permission 
to order trucks, machinery, steel, 
and many other items in the U. S. 
Then when the goods arrived, Banco 
Central said it was sorry, but it 
couldn’t furnish the promised dol- 
lars. Some U. S. banks paid the 
original American suppliers—and 
were left holding the bag. 

Banco Central won’t say what 
the debts to the U. S. rolled up in 
this way amount to. But there is 
some reason to believe that these 
debts, plus amounts owed U. S. 
companies for dividends earned in 
their Argentine branches, run to 
about $200-million. 

Maroglio will insist that, despite 
this record of bad management, 
Argentina is still a good risk. It is 
a wealthy nation, all in all, whose 
credit record over the years is unbe- 
smirched. 

So Maroglio can only ask that 
the U. S. banks be patient, and be- 


lieve that in time they will be paid. 
Of course, they will want to know: 
When can Maroglio pay up? When 
will the damper be taken off U. S. 
exports to Argentina? 


HE BEST THING Maroglio, 

or any Argentine explaining the 
situation, can do is to list the more 
or less liquid assets of the country 
—its surpluses available for export. | 
Here is the list as the Argentine 
Economic Boss, Don Miguel Mi- 
randa, gave it to the United States 
Ambassador only a few days ago 
(in metric tons): 


Edible oils (margarine). 13,000 
Linsted od: 2s. ac. 285 325,000 
Oilcake (cattle feed)... 618,000 
a i OO EET es 130,000 
Ss ons ha corkcknsia 280,000 
UME iS Se eainens 300,000 
ER eg, ee gee” 442,000 
ERS Se ra 4,000,000 
Quebracho extract (tan- 

NO Byrn c's 4 ora dace 23,000 
Hides (number of all 

UE ead hos sk ey 2,127,000 


Maroglio can promise to pay | 
when this list of goods is sold. He 
probably hopes that half of them 
can be sold for dollars, particularly 
now that the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration has allowed | 
Argentina to get a sniff of the off- 
shore purchase program. (ECA has 
made token purchases of quebracho 
for Austria, grain for France.) 





T.. REASON they haven’t al- 
ready been turned into cash is 
that Miranda is a tough and stub- 
born trader. He won’t be pressured 
into selling for what he considers 
less than his price—or at what he 
considers an inauspicious moment. 
He is said to believe there will be 
another war and that his tremen- 
dous stock of hides, for example, 
will about double in value. But 
Miranda has now indicated that he 
will sell at least some of his goods 
at world prices to Marshall-Plan 
buyers. 

While Miranda fiddles, U. S.- 
Argentine trade has virtually come 
to a standstill. A practically endless 
list of consumer goods is urgent in 
Argentina today—to say nothing of 
tractors, road machinery, spare 
parts, and iron and steel. 

But U. S. exporters won’t be fill- 
ing orders for these unless Argentina 
first finds a dollar market for its 
surpluses. 
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Good-Will Payoff 


Overseas food parcels 
bring big business to New York 
firm. Customers include compa- 
nies, executives abroad. 


here is good business in good will. 
Last week Fraser, Morris & Co., New 
York, shipped its 5-millionth food pack- 
age overseas. ‘I’hat represents about $32- 
million worth of business since president 
Leonard Morris set up shop in 1941. 

Morris came from London's 80-year- 

old wholesale grocery firm of Fraser, 
Morris & Co., Ltd. He has done so well 
here that he now speaks of his former 
parent company as “our — London 
branch.” (He is also president of a similar 
frm in Montreal, Marshall-Ellis Ltd.) 
e Business for Business—Morris does 
more than help humane Americans get 
food to friends and relatives in the “old 
countries.” He has a special line for 
business firms and exporters with inter- 
ests overseas. His selling points: Keep 
your workers overseas happy with food 
parcels; build up good will against the 
day your European markets are open 
again. 

Business concerns make up about 
30% of Fraser, Morris’ customers. Big 
companies served include International 
Nickel, Monsanto Chemical, Standard 
Oil Co. (N.J.), and American Express. 
Several publishers, motion picture com 
panies, and exporters have taken up the 
idea, too. 

For company deals, Fraser, Morris 
makes up food packages to specification, 
usually sends them out in weekly ship- 
ments. ‘The largest orders run to around 
3,000 individual parcels. Most go to 
Britain, with Germany and France get- 
ting a big share too. Business is just 
beginning to pick up in the Far East— 
especially in the Netherlands East 
Indies, where Fraser, Morris packages 
are going out to Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. employees. 
¢ Executives’ Special—Business execu- 
tives who want to go abroad with a good 
stock of victuals get special attention 
from Fraser, Morris. Morris points with 
pride to the fact that J. S. Morgan, vice- 
president of J. P. Morgan & Co., had 
“easily a ton” of food delivered to him 
by Fraser, Morris on his recent trip to 
France and England. The Morgan order 
included some 400-Ib. of hams. Fraser, 
Morris also supplied world-traveler Ber- 
nard Baruch. 

Then there was the case of the son of 
a U.S. business representative in Nor 
way who fell ill with an obscure blood 
disease. The doctors prescribed coconuts 
ind oranges. Fraser, Morris was called in 
ind had them air-expressed to Oslo in 


1 jiffy. 
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CAN HE HELP YOU FIND 
BETTER WAY TO DO IT”? 


. ... Seasoned Field Engineers, in more 

than 50 offices in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, serve as liaison between Square D and 
industrial America. Their full-time job is working 
with industries of every kind and size—finding 
“a better way to do it."’ 








@ Through these Field Engineers, 
Square D does its three-fold job: De- 
signs and builds electrical distribution 
and control equipment in pace with 
present needs; provides sound counsel 
in the selection of the right equipment 
for any given application; anticipates 
trends and new methods and speeds 
their development. If you have a prob- 
lem in electrical distribution or control, 
call in the near-by Square D Field Engi- with this vital industry—providing 
neer. He makes a lot of sense in finding electrical distribution and control 


° equipment to meet its ever-increasing 
“‘a better way to do it.” soquirements. 





America's Textile Industry has per- 
formed near-miracles in recent years 
—both in volume and versatility of 
production. Square D works closely 
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SQUARE 


[LD COMPANY 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 





SQUARE D COMPANY CANADA LTO. TORONT « SQUARE D de MEX A. mex 


Read how SCIENCE 


is modernizing American Industry? 


To Keep Pace with the Latest Advances 
of Science — read Science Illustrated! 




























No one group of men are quickening the 


Covers Over 30 Fields Including: 





pulse of industry more than the scientists. Minerals Photography 
Think of the revolutionary changes they a oe 
ee : . . viation ailroads 
are bringing... wi omic power, jet yy . be 
pelle: th at we »J Television Electricity 
propulsion, new mining and processing Electronics Petroleum 
methods, new transportation, synthetics, Optics Machine Industry 


etc. You can learn about the new develop- 
ments of science — and what they mean to 
you — through the new monthly magazine, 
Science Illustrated. 

Science Illustrated is so factual it brings 
you new ideas for your own industry... 
so broad in scope it keeps you up-to-date 
on fields outside your own...so skillfully 
written and richly illustrated it’s enter- 
taining as well. 








Timely articles — over 30 a month 

Detailed photographs — over 140 a month 

Large-sized pages — over 100 a month 
Mail the Order Form Below — 


t Saves You $4.00! 


Imagine! You can order 36 big issues of 
Science Illustrated (3 full years) for 
ONLY $5! This special rate saves you $4 
over the one year price. We'll start your 
subscription with the big new issue now 
on the press—IF YOU MAIL YOUR 
ORDER WITHIN 10 DAYS. 














fel te)i Miele Science Illustrated | 
330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 

YES! I accept your special offer. Start my subscription | 

to Science Illustrated with the new issue now on press. | 

CII prefer 2 yrs. at $4 (Saves me $2 compared with the 1-yr. rate) | 

CII prefer 3 yrs. at $5 (Saves me $4) CJ I prefer 1 yr. at $3 | 

C) Bill me later (CD Payment enclosed | 
Name___ — scnepeenatpnepecuneninacesmacenss —— | 
aloe inalilistacidiiasndttbaglinn TPES oe ins ; 
Cath. unos isthe Zone__ ati ea | 
ALSO ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS........ 25¢ B.W. 9-25 J 
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STOP ERRORS 


in your business, 


Errors in copying records, figures, 
agreements — other important 
papers, can cause embarrassment, 
and cost you money! Now, make 
error-proof photocopies — at less 

cost than Ts 


7~_ 





é 
=" 
=t 
i 
| 
; business. 
8 Name and Title.. 
t 
$675° a Company......... 
v 
STANDARD 4 Company Address 
ACCESSORIES ' : 
ADDITIONAL ' City and Zone.... 
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se see eee eee eee eee ee ew ws 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. B-98, Chicago 14, Ill. 





Bisets send me your free illustrated booklet, ‘ 


before they happen! 


Right in your own office—photo-copy 
anything on paper—18" x 22" gt gg 
page size) or smaller. Make one or 
many copies, quickly. APECO machine 
copies things stencil duplicators can’t 
copy—saves sending out for stats. 

Cuts typing, drafting, copying 
costs—up to 80%! Eliminates 
checking. Easily 
operated by any- 
one, in subdued 
office light. Get 
details! 






1M Ore 
Svsreue 









‘Short Cuts,” 


that tells 
how I can eliminate errors with APECO Photo-exact copying in my 





ECA’S LEDGER 


Reports From Washington 


ECA is streamlining its operat ) 
The aim is to give U. S$. businessn 
better preview of western Europe's 
modity needs. Thus, ECA hopes t 
mote wider use of private trade « 
nels, both here and abroad. 

Here’s how the new system will \ 
Marshall-Plan countries will be ask 
submit a list of their commodity n« 
three months before the allocation 
a calendar quarter take effect. I’o 
part, ECA will let each western Eu: 
pean country know four months in a 
vance just how much money it 
draw on. 

When ECA makes an allotment 
nation for a quarter, it will take 
account purchases that are to be 
livered immediately and those to 
fulfilled sometime in the — fut 
Roughly half a nation’s allotment for 
given quarter will be for goods that ca 
be delivered in that quarter. The oth 
half will go to finance goods to be « 
livered in later quarters. 

The authorizations will allow pu 
chases of items within any of 70 
broad commodity groups—such as m 
chine tools, motor vehicles, electric 
apparatus, or construction and mining 
equipment. Unlike now, detailed spe 
cifications won’t be laid down. Nor wil 
a specific country be earmarked as the 
country of origin of the good. For ex 
ample, Britain may be authorized to bur 
$10-million worth of construction 
equipment anywhere in the Westem 
Hemisphere. ECA has given up nam 
ing a specific country of origin because 
it makes planning too rigid. And it 
makes it easy for suppliers to up prices 

Other developments: 

e Allotments—Now that the Organiza 
tion for European Economic Coopera 
tion has agreed on how it wants to split 
up dollar aid for the first Marshall-Plan 
year, ECA is ready for a big push. Last 
week $1,729,000,000 was allotted t 
OEEC nations. This money will finance 
goods to be delivered during the 
fourth calendar quarter of 1948 anc 
the first two quarters of 1949. 

That leaves only $786-million not 
earmarked from the first year’s appro 
priation. It means Marshall-Plan buy 
ing will drop off sharply after Jan. | 
until Congress acts on second-year ap 
propriations. 

How much of last week’s allotment 

will be in loans, how much in grants, 
still not announced. 
e Procurement Authorizations—For th« 
week ended Sept. 15, authorization 
totaled $239-million—the biggest week 
yet. 

Food—the biggest single 





item on 
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the list-accounted for $88.9-million. 

Nearly $13-million was for machine 
tools, transportation equipment, and 
other industrial machinery. Coal and 
petroleum products totaled $44-million. 

Argentina again cropped up on the 
offshore purchase list—supplying $356,- 
000 worth of hides to Bizonia, ECA 
has about decided to do business with 
Peron’s government when the goods in- 
volved are sold at world prices. Czecho- 
slovakia was also on the list—$3-million 
worth of freight cars for Bizonia. East- 
em Germany made a rare appearance, 
supplying Austria with a small order of 
potas 


Reports From Abroad 
J. G. White Engineering Corp., New 
F coordi 


York, has landed the job of coordinating 
ithe $70-million reconstruction program 
provided for under the China Aid Act. 
ECA has approved a partial list of the 
projects to be undertaken. ‘They include: 
$10.5-million for railroad rehabilitation 
($5-million for the war-wrecked Can- 
ton-Hankow line); $7.6-million for 
power projects; $1-million for the state- 
owned Taiwan Sugar Corp., mentioned 
as backing for the new Chinese cur- 
rency (BW —Sep.11°48,p126). 

For “contingencies and price in- 
creases,” $12.7-million was set aside. 


French Self-Service 


As the sign on the window boasts, this is 
the first self-service market in Paris. Mod- 
eled along American lines, customers pick 
out the items they want, collect them in 
hand-held wire baskets. No more walking 


‘fifrom the green grocer’s, to the wine store, 


to the butcher’s, to the poulterer’s. Every- 
thing’s under the same roof. The store is in 
a teeming working quarter, where its owner, 
Pierre Goulet, figured that people would be 
quicker to take to self-service than tradition- 
bound bourgeois. 
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THE TREND 





What Price Labor Peace? 


Two years ago Clinton §. Golden, a high-placed labor 
union official, said: “Every seven or eight years since 
1876, the government of the United States, through con- 
gressional committees or through presidentially ap- 
pointed commissions, has been making inquiries into the 
causes of industrial conflict and strife. In my opinion, 
the time has come when, instead of looking into the 
causes of conflict that we know and hear so much about, 
we ought to try to discover how much peace there is and 
what makes peace.” 

His proposal finally led to the creation of a commit- 
tee by the National Planning Assn. on the Causes of 
Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining. The first 
fruits of its work were made public last week: a case study 
on Crown Zellerbach Corp. and the West Coast pulp and 
paper industry (BW —Sep.18'48,p10). The record tells of 
14 years of strikefree labor-management relations. 

Credit for the peaceful conditions is given to: (1) man- 
agement’s willingness to accept unionism; (2) the unions’ 
observance of their contract pledges; (3) the settlement of 
controversies without resort to third parties; (4) the con- 
duct of negotiations without undue delay; and (5) the 
mutual discussion of a wide range of subjects. These are 
“What makes peace?” 
“What price 


the main answers to the question : 


That question quickly leads to another: 
labor peace?” 


The Price to be Paid 

Peace, of course, is rarely a gift. There usually is a price 
tag attached to it. It may be cheaply bought; it may be 
dearly bought. Douglas Jerrold, an English dramatist and 
editor of the 19th century, coined a familiar phrase when 
“We love peace, but not peace at any price.” 
nations is a much-sought-after goal. 
Great concessions have been made to achieve interna- 
tional harmony. Sometimes, concessions have been so 
great—such as those made at Munich m an effort to 
appease Hitler—that they have defeated their own pur- 
pose. 


he said 
Peace between 


Management, too, cannot afford to pay any price to 
obtain labor peace. So it is important to know how much 
giving had to be done by management in the West 
Coast paper industry to achieve more than a decade of 
good labor relations. It is important to learn whether 
management's sacrifices were so large that peace was too 
dearly purchased 

For the answer, we can only resort to the N.P.A. case 
study at this time. It reveals: 

1) Unions have succeeded in wresting from employ- 
ers some rights to a voice in decisions that management 
once made by itself. Naturally, management did not rel- 
ish giving up any of the rights it had formerly held on 
an exclusive basis. But a general line has been drawn, ac- 
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cording to the report, which is sufficiently acceptable ‘0 
both parties so that no strikes gr lockouts have been « 
casioned in a battle over prerogatives. 

(2) Decision-making is now shared on such probles is 
as wage determination, discharges, promotions, safe! 
and vacation and other benefits. In addition, manay¢ 
ment representatives consult constantly with local union 
leaders on a wide variety of operating problems. Man 
agement retains control over hiring, technological change, 
and the speed and assignment of work. 

(3) The right to direct turned out to be the single man 
agerial right which produced the toughest dispute. The 
issue was brought to a head by two controversies in 1946 
—both over company orders for compulsory overtime. So, 
at the time of 1947 negotiations, the unions proposed a 
formal amendment to the contract; they wanted to re 
quire the local union’s approval before overtime work 
could be ordered—except in case of an emergency. Mai 
agement opposed this. 


Where Management Stands 

An employer spokesman did an excellent job in stat 
ing management's position on this issue: 

“The point we have in mind is that, in this setup, some 
body must call the signals on this team; we feel that it 
must be the supervisor in charge, the management of 
the mill, who calls the signals in the interest of the whole 
team. Those signals must be obeyed. There is going to 
be, from time to time, some unwise signal called. We 
want the tightest possible assurance in the agreement that 
will correct any such decision when it works a hardship 
or an injustice on the employee. 

“At the same time, we want the employee, for the 
sake of the group of which he is a member, as well as 
the employer to whom he is selling his time, to recognize 
that the quarterback and no one else calls the signals . . 

“We have a setup with protections, which possibly can 
be stronger .. . but we are still unwilling to surrender 
what we always had, and that is responsibility for calling 
the signals and issuing the directions.” 

The unions reluctantly accepted that position after 
getting further guarantees for the speeding up of the 
grievance procedures. But the right to direct is still an 


‘issue which may not be permanently settled. 


As the report states, management's right to manage is 
at stake. The surrender of that right, in our opinion, 
would be a prohibitive price to pay for labor peace. If 
management in the West Coast paper industry had paid 
that price, we would say that the peace they bought was 
not worth it. And it would be ridiculous to speak of gen 
uine industrial peace under free collective bargaining 
when management in any industry is compelled to re 
linquish its essential rights. 
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